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HE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

for 1886 will continue, as heretofore, 

to supply its readers with the results of the 

latest investigation and the most valuable 

thought in the various departments of scien- 
tific inquiry. ; 

Leaving the dry and technical details of 
science, which are of chief concern to special- 
ists, to the journals devoted to them, the 
MONTHLY deals with those more general 
and practical subjects which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to the public at large. 
In this work it has achieved a foremost posi- 
tion, and is now the acknowledged organ of 
progressive scientific ideas in this country. 


TERMS: 
$5.00 per Annum ; Single Copy, 5o cts. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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‘* Let Diartgs be brought into use.”—LorD Bacon. 





Nothing could be more useful, or more beautiful for 
a Christmas or New Year’s present, than one of 


The “Standard” Diaries 


For 1886. 


They are made one day, two days, three days, and 
seven days to the page. 

They are bound in Cloth, Roan, American Russia, 
Morocco, Russia, Calf, Alligator, and Seal Skin. 

They are furnished in book form, or with tucks, 
flaps, bands or locks ; in inexpensive style, or in ele- 
gant and elaborate pocket books. 

They contain information of great value for ref- 
erence. 

They are of all sizes, from vest pocket size to 
large books for the desk. 

They are FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS BOOK- 
SELLERS, and are published by 


The Cambridgeport Diary Company, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Publishers also of Dentists’ Diaries, and Physi- 
cians’ Monthly Call Lists and Ledgers. 





JANSEN, McCLURG & Co.'s 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordinary 
steel pens, and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made, They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO, 
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ROBERTS BROS.’ NEW BOOKS. | 


A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. 
By Susan CooLipGE, author of ‘‘The New Year's 


n,” ** What Katy Did,” etc. With illus- 
trations. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is the first continuous story 
author in five years. The scene is lai 
place so full of fascinations for the young that it is mat- 
ter of wonder that it has not before now been chosen by 
some of our writers as a framework for a juvenile fiction. 


THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS, with 30 humorous and fan- 
ciful designs by EpmMunp H. Garretr. 12mo. 
Cloth. Gilt and black. Price, $1.50. 


in Newport, a 


produced by its | 


THE DIAL 


“The Joyous Story of Toto” is one of those happy | 


inspirations which, like “ Alice’s Adventuresin Wonder- 
land,” delights all readers, both old and young, and 
makes its author famous. Mrs. Richards is a daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


SUGAR AND SPICE,AND ALL THAT'S | 


NICE. 
A collection of Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, select- 
ed by the editor of Quiet Hours. Fully illus- 
trated. Square 12mo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $1.25. 


HIDDEN SWEETNESS. 

“Oh, when shall it be full nted me to see how 
sweet thou art, my Lord God!""—Thomas a Kempis. - 
The poems by Mary BRADLEY, the illustrations 

from drawings by DorotHy HoLroyp. Small 
4to. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $1.50. 

R. H. Stoddard says, “It will be read now and here- 
after by the lovers of sacred verse. We say hereafter, 
for we believe it will live when the hand that penned it 
is still. It certainly ought to, for it isas exquisite as it is 
reverential.” 


PARIS IN OLD and PRESENT TIMES. 


With special reference to changes in its architecture 
an ay 4 By PHILIP GILBERT HAMER- 
TON. A library edition containing all of the 
sixty-five w cuts. Small 4to. Cloth. Gilt. 

Price, $3.00. 


Second Edition. 


“BALZAC IN ENGLISH.—The time 
Should now be ripe for the introduction of Eng- 
ligh-speaking people to an author who by right 
of genius stands alone among his contempora- 
ries. . . There ought to be in the United 
States and England, at the present time, enough 
lovers of good literature to make such an under- 
taking as a complete translation of this author 
remunerative. 


“+ + * he translation of ‘Pére Goriot’ is very good, 
and Balzac is not the easiest author to translate. The 
ublishers cannot do better than to intrust the succeed. 
ng volumes to the same capable hands, for it is a merito- 
rious deed to have turned into excellent, nervous English 
the prose of this great Frenchman, whose fire and fervor, 
clear sight and powerful description, when contrasted 
with the average novel of the day, shine forth with re- 
(dloubled splendor, and whose brilliant genius in the anal- 
= of human character casts altogether into the shade 
he amateurish essays of psychologic fiction which are 
oer of in these degenerate times as the prom. 
ing Pp uctions of a new and higher school of literary 
art.”—Eztract from an exhaustive review of Balzac in the New 
York Tribune of Oct. 13th. 


Pére Gorior, the first volume in Roberts Brothers’ 
Series of Translations of Balzac’s Novels, has 
reached a second edition. (Nearly ready, ‘‘The 
Duchesse De Langeais.) Price, bound in half 
morocco, French style, $1.50. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 

















INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidertal Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION KEQUIRED. Per- 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FuLt 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with $5.00 
weekly indemnity. 


__ [Nov., 





Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 





Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, 
Secretary. 


JonN E. Morris, 
Asst. Secretary. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
| STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 











HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 





The Trade 


a*s Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE “ZUYDER-ZEE” “HOLLAND.” 





SPAIN AND THESPANIARDS. 


BY. EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


The “ Guadalquiver Edition,” 600 copies, printed from new pica type (which is distributed 


after printing), thirty illustrations (etchings, photogravures, and woodcuts) by Gifford, Platt, 


Colmaa, Ferris, Clements, and Harper. 


40 copies on Whatman paper, with extra set of etchings on satin, ready 


for framing, - - - - - - - $40. 
100 copies on finest linen paper, with extra set of etchings, : - 25. 
460 copies on finest linen paper, with one set of etchings, - - 15. 


Subscriptions received by the publishers, Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


By Messrs. JANSEN, McC.urc & Co., Chicago, and by all Dealers. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


FOR EVERY PRACTICAL USE. 





EAGLE ROUND GOLD AND HEXAGON GOLD, 
Nos. 1, 2, 2 1-2, 3; 4 5: 


FINE ARTS, made in 15 degrees: 


BBBBBB (Softest}, BBBBB BBBB BBB BB B HB 
FHB F (Medium), H HH HHH HHHH HHHHH 
HHHHHH (Hardest). 

Finely Graded; Durable in Use. Finest and Best 
Pencils made for the use of Artists, Engineers, Draughts- 
men, Engravers and those who require a Reliable Pencil. 
Made frem the Very Best Graphite; Free from all Grit; 
Evenness of Stroke; Smoothness of Work; Erasable with 
our Diamond Rubbers. 

EAGLE RECORDER, EAGLE MERCANTILE. 
Charcoal and Colored CRAYONS. SLATE 
PENCILS in wood. PENHOLDERS and 
ERASERS. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC PENCILS, with Copying 
Ink, Black and Colored Leads. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC DROP PENCIL, new and 
very convenient. 


MAGIC KNIVES. Something new; very convenient. 





For SALE EVERYWHERE. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 











Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 


It is a combination of everything desirable in a 


. Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 


page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desir= ble, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto been 
compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 
which among one’s baggage is far from peopeens. This 
disagreeable risk is avo by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

The ungummed Scrap Book is at times 3 no 
service whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

‘*No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, 

Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 
HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffied pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmos- 
phere, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. It contains nothing that the most fastidious 
nen gs = could object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 

t thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York. 
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Little, Brown € Company's New Publications. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN’S LATEST WORK, 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Uniform with the Popular Edition of Parkman's Writings. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. With 
Portraits of Montcalm and Wolfe, and nine Maps. 

("The new work can be supplied in three different colors, brown, dark green, and light green, to match 
sets of the ‘‘ Popular” Edition. In ordering, purchasers should specify the color desired. 
COMPLETE SETS OF PARKMAN’S WORKS. 

A complete set of the ‘‘ Popular” Parkman comprises the following: 
PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW | THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER 





WORLD. 1 volume. LOUIS XIV. 1 volume. 
THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA, tvolume. | COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE 
LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 1 volume. 

GREAT WEST. 1 volume. MONTCALM AND WOLFE, 2 volumes. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. 1 volume. THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 2 volumes. 


IN ALL, 10 VoLomEs, 12mM0, CLOTH, $15.00; HaLr CaLr, $30.00. 


The London Atheneum, the leading literary weekly of England, in a long review of Mr. Parkman’s new book, 
says: ‘The reflections with which Mr. Parkman closes his narrative are as striking as the narrative itself We 
have not space to quote them at length, and they do not admit of condensation. It is sufficient to note their 
value, and to express the hope that the readers of these volumes will y due heed to them. We need not add 
anything in commendation of the work as a whole, having already indicated our opinion with perfect clearness. 
It not only confirms the view we have previously expressed, that Mr. Parkman ranks among the best historical 
writers of his country, but justifies the addition that his place is alongside of the greatest historians whose works 
are English classics.’ 

Among other recent notices is one of forty-three pages in the Edinburgh Review, in which the writer s ks 
with warm commendation, and says: “Mr. Parkman treats his subject without reserve or partiality, and tells the 
story with ae and picturesqueness. His pages are — with local coloring, and he depicts Indian life and 
struggles wit ngeles force and vivacity. Nor is he only a landscape painter—his portraits stand out from his 
canvas, instinct with life and individuality * * His last two volumes eg the most valuable; they are cer- 
tainly the most finished of his pubaresting series. The portrait of Montcalm is not only attractive, but strikingly 
fresh. The battle nw are spirited. Seldom of late years has the romance of war been painted with more effect 
than in the rout of Braddock, or the victory of Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham.” 


FRIENDS AND FOES FROM FAIRY LAND. 
By the Right Honorable Lorp BRABOURNE (Knatchbull-Hugessen), author of ‘‘ Crackers for Christmas,” 


“Tales at Tea Time,” “‘ Higgledy Piggledy,” etc. With twenty-four illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
12mo, cloth, 360 pages, $1.50. ssgcunddiaveen 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. With numerous illustrations. 

The object and —— of this publication are to supply to lovers of field sports and games a series of volumes 
devoted to these popular and attractive pursuits. The volumes will consist of about four hundred eac 
devoted in succession to the various branches of sport. Each volume will be sold separately, but the entire series 
is intended to forma —_—y library of rural amusement. The information, it is desired, should be, before all 
things, thoroughly practical, but the subjects will be diversified with anecdotes and incidents of sporting life. The 
several volumes have been placed in the hands of writers possessing special qualifications in their respective 
departments, and they will be illustrated, when necessary, by colored plates or engravings by competent artists. 


Just READY—THE First VOLUME OF THE SERIES: 


HUNTING. 


By his Grace the DUKE oF BEAUFORT and MOWBRAY MorRRISs. With contributions from the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Digby Collins and Alfred E. T. Watson. With a colored frontispiece and numerous 
illustrations by 8. Sturgess anda J. Charlton. Crown, 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.50. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION: 
FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, late H. M.In- | SHOOTING. By LoRD WALSINGHAM, SIR RALPH PAYNE- 








8 tor of Sea Fisheries. With contributions by the GALLWEY, etc. 
mryans of — Henry R. Francis, Major Treherne | poarrivg. By W. B. WooDGATE. 
and G. vies. . at 


Volume Il. Salmon, Trout and Guyiee. 
8 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury and G. Lacy HILLIER. 
Volume Il. Pike and other Coarse Fi 


Nearly Ready. CRICKET. By W. YARDLEY. 
RACING. Fiat Racing and Steeple Chasing. By the Ear, | YACHTING. 


OF SUFFOLK, W.G. CRAVEN, A. COVENTRY and A. E. | TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACQUETS AND FIVES. 
T. WATSON. In Press. 


RIDING AND DRIVING. By R. Wer, Mazor Dixon. In | 9OLF, CURLING AND SKATING. 
Press. FOOTBALL AND OTHER SCHOOL GAMES. 





GROTE’S PLATO AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOCRATES. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Uniform with the Popular Edition of GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 4 volumes, I2mo, 


cloth, ms This work is a sequel and supplement to the History of Greece, and is now first published uniform 
with the Popular Edition of that work. dina 


LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


(MONEY, BANKS, STRIKES, TAXES, etc.) By S. F.andC. W. F. Second Edition. 18mo, boards, 40 cents. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Wasuincton Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





A Magnificently Illustrated Edition of 
The History of Manon Lescaut and 
of the Chevalier Des Grieux. 


By the ABBE PREVOST. 225 illustrations by Maurice Le- 
loir, engraved on w by Huyot (uniform with the 
Leloir edition of Herne’s* Sentimental Journey”). In 
a handsome cloth folio, $20.00, 

This work, the wlustrations in which have cost more than 
$15,000, is printed in English for George Routledge & Sons by M. 
Launette, of Paris, who has assigned to them the exclusive right 
Sor the United States of America, Great Britain and her Colonies. 


A uniform Edition of 
Victor Hugo's Novels in 6 Vols. 
Comprising “‘ Les Misérables,” “‘ Ninety-Three,” “ By Or- 
der of the King,” “Notre Dame,” “History of a 
Crime,” ‘Toilers of the Sea.” Translated by Las- 


CELLES-WRAXALL, FRANK LEE BENEDICT, and others, 
12mo, cloth, per set, $8.00. 


A New Library Edition of 
Captain Marryat’s Novels and Tales. 


In 24 vols., illustrated. M2mo, cloth, $24.00. The same, 
bound in 12 volumes, $15.00. 


A New and Complete Edition of 


Lord Byron’s Poetical Works. 


Edited by W. B. Scott, and printed in a large, new, clear 
type. 3vols., 2mo, cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00. 


Idyls of the Months. 


A series of colored pictures emblematic of the different 
months of the year and with appropriate verses. By 
MaRY A. LATHBURY, author of “The Seven Little 
Maids,” “Ring Around Rosy,” etc. 4to, handsomely 
designed cloth cover, $3.50. 

ye elegant gift book ; very suitable for presentation to a young 

y. 
A very handsome large Paper Edition of 


The Essays of Francis Lord Bacon. 


Printed on hand-made paper by Messrs. yo & 
Sons, of Edinburgh; with introduction b ENRY 
MoR LEY, Professor of English Literature at Univer- 
sity ae ondon. Large 8vo, 42 Roxburgh, with 
gilt top, $2.50. 


The Famous Old English Ballad of 
King John and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury. 


Illustrated set forth in appropriate fashion by WM. 
HINscLIFF. This unique book i3 printed in rubricated 
court text. It contains several full-page illustrations, 
and each page of text is encircled by curious margina 
designs, invented by Mr. Hinscliff, or copied from an- 
cient stone sculptures or brasses. Folio, boards, $2.50. 


Men of the Reign. 


A Biographical Dectionary of eminent characters of both 
sexes who have died during the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. Edited by T. HUMPHREY WARD. (Uniform with 
“Men of the Time.”’) 12mo, cloth, $5.00. 


A new and very copious 


Concordance to the Plays of Shake- 
speare. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. (Uniform in size with the 
library edition of Howard Staunton’s “ Shakespeare.”) 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





Escaped from Siberia ; 
The Adventures of Three Fugitives. 


By HENRY FRITH, author of “‘ Ascents and Adventures,” 
“On the Wings of the Wind,” etc. With 16 full-page 
plates and mvny illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


In the Brave Days of Old; 
The Story of the Crusades. 


By HENRY FRITH, author of “Escaped from Siberia.” 
With 16 full-page plates and many illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Great Cities of the Modern World. 


By HAZEL SHEPARD. Profusely illustrated with full- e 
and smaller views. Handsome lithographed double 
cover. 4to, boards, with cloth back, $1.50. 


Great Cities of the Ancient World. 


(Uniform with the ‘Great Cities of the Modern World.”’) 
By HAZEL SHEPARD. Profusely illustrated with full- 
page and smaller views. Handsome lithographed 
double cover. 4to, boards, with cloth back, $1.50. 


Heroes of American Discovery. 


By N. D’ANVERS. With portraits of the ay navigators, 
and scenes of their exploits, Beautiful lithographed 
double cover. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


Paul and Virginia. 


By BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. With over 300 illustra- 
tions. Appropriate lithographed double cover. 4to, 
boards, $1.50. E 


ONE-SYLLABLE HISTORIES. 


Lithographed board covers. Price, $1.00 each. 


Lives of the Presidents of the United 


States. 

By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON, author of the Histories of 
the United States, England, France, and Germany. 
With portraits of the several Presidents, and many 
illustrations. 


History of Ireland. 


By AGNES SADLIER. Fully lllustrated. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Marigold Garden. 


With o nal illustrations by KATE GREENAWAY. 
Print in colors by Edmund Evans. Large 4to, 
boards, $2.00, 


Kate Greenaway’s Almanac, 1886. 

Printed in colors by Edmund Evans. Morocco, $1.00; 
torchon (parchment, hand-painted), 75 cents; cloth, 
50 cents; 8, 25 cents. 


Kate Greenaway’s Alphabet. 


er in colors by Edmund Evans. 64mo, boards, 15 
cents. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9g LAFAYETTE PLace, NEw York. 
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The Last Leaf. 


By O.rver WENDEL Hoimes. A Holiday Volume. 
Illustrated with full-page designs by F. Hop- 
KINSON SmirH and Georce W. Epwarps. 4to, 


besntifully bound, cloth, $10.00. 
This is an Illustrated Holiday Book of unique and 
strikingly attractive character. It contains twenty-four 


full-page designs, which interpret with great felicity the | 


picturesque fancies of the poem. These drawings are 
admirably reproduced by phototype. The pages oppo- 
site to the illustrations contain the stanzas, or parts of 
stanzis, with decorations deriving their motives im- 
me'iately from the poem. The whole poem is printed 
in fac-simile of the manuscript of Dr. Holmes, who has 
written for this book a very interesting history of the 

m, which abounds in most engaging reminiscences. 
fhe book is brought ont with the greatest care, and in 
paper. ty raphy, printing, and binding, as well as in 
ts distinctive art features, it is one of the most satis- 
factory Holiday volumes ever published in this country. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky 


Mountains. 

By CHaries EoBert Crappock, author of ‘In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘Down the Ravine,” 
ete. $1.25. 

This is one of the most noteworthy of American novels. 
It is so remarkable in plot, characters, incident, and 
scenery, and is told with so much dramatic force, that it 
takes high rank in the literature of fiction. The author’s 
delight in the majesty and changeful beauty of the 
mountains in which the scene ix inid is no less marked 
than in her previous stories, while the striking figure 
and tate of “the prope” the cave and stealthy opera- 
tions of the * moonshiners,” and the engaging love story 
which runs as a golden thread through it all, are depicted 
with great distinctness and fascination. 


Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz. 


By Exizaseru C. AGassiz. With Portraits and 


several Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 
The original researches of Agassiz in various depart- 
ments of Netural History and his contributions to its 





| 


literature were of so high rank and authority as to assure | 
hima permanent and conspicuous place among the | 
world’s teachers. To a host of personal friends he was | 


no less charming in his personality than he was illustri- 
ous us a scientist. 


Mrs. Agassiz has written in the most | 


delightful manner the story of his life, and woven into | 


the nurrative a large number of his letters, the whole 

forming a peculiarly attractive a and a work of 

—— value and interest to all students of Natural 
story. 


American Commonwealths. 


VI. KANSAS: The Prelude to the War for 
the Union. By Leverett W. Sprine, Professor 
in the University of Kansas. With a fine Map. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

No one of the United States has a more di: *inctive and 
memorable history than Kansas. To the . eroism and 
fortitude shown by immigrants in settling other States 
was added, in the case of Kansas, a peculiar quality and 
a of heroic effort. Kansas was for a few years the 
battle-ground between Slave and Liberty, and its 


Vol. 


early history is almost limited to the incidents of the 
conflict and to the conspicuous actors in them. Pro- 
fessor Spring tells this dramatic story as impartially as 

ible, and adds whatever is needed to complete the 


High- Lights. 
A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a sieey of new England life and character, in- 
cluding elements of plot, incident, conversation and 
description, which novel-readers, who read all the good 
current stories, cannot fail to appreciate. In some re- 
spects it may s st the very 


hitney, though in no sense imitat ng them. 


| 





miar stories of Mrs. | 


Poems of Nature. 


By Jonun G. Wuirtrer. A Holiday Volume. Ilus- 
trated with Engravings from Nature by EL- 
BRIDGE KinGsiEy. 4to, tastefully bound, cloth, 
$6.60; full Persian Levant, with cover desi 
in antique and gold, $12.00; full polished calf, 
tree panel inlaid, with sprinkled border, a new 
and elegant style, $15.00. 


The poems were selected for illustration by Mr. Whit- 
tier. For them fourteen full- e illustrations hive been 


engra n nature by Mr. ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY, who is 
the ~~ engraver that attempts this. As he works di- 
rectly from the view 


his ty oe have a distinct 
character and value quite their own. e has visited the 
places described in the =. and his illustrations are 
an artist’s transcript of the actual scenes which inspired 
the poet or furnished the background for his picturesque 
and noble imaginings. The book:has a ular value 
for Mr. Whittier’s many admirers, while its artistic ex- 
cellence and its mechanical perfection make it a most 
acceptable gift-book. 
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my a illustrious during the reign of Queen 

ctoria. 
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Mr. White possessed in a rare degree qualities and ac- 
quirements which peculiarly fitted him to interpret 
Shakespeare with great benefit toall who read him. The 
present volume contains the ripe results of years of study, 
+r its insight, thoughtfulness, and vigorous sense render 


t a rich and permanent contribution to Seakespeare 
literature. 


Observations on the Growth of the Mind. 


By Sampson REED. New Edition, with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch of the Author by Rev. James REED, 
and a Portrait. $1.00. 


This work first appeared nearly sixty yearsago. Cir- 
cumstances prevented its eves the circulation or 

ining the attention to which its merits entitled it, 

ut it won the praise of Mr. Emerson and other clear- 
sighted men in both England and America. Mr. Reed be- 
lieved ey in the views of Swedenborg, and his 
thoughtful book is based upon, and permeated by, the 
New Church philosophy. Its ability and earnestness 
commend it toa new and wider circle of readers. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.* 





Some philosophers maintain that personal 
influence and power are of small importance 
in history; that everything happens through 
the great movements of masses and the forces 
operating upon them ; and that great men are 
only the exponents of their times, the creatures 
of the Zeitgeist. Others see in single men 
great impelling forces; powers that lead, push, 
and drive slow and reluctant humanity for- 
ward, despite its incorrigible dullness and in- 
ertia: they believe that great men make their 
times or cast the future; and, granting a provi- 
dential movement in history, that is true which 
Luther said, “God cannot do without great 
men.” 

It is indeed true that the power of the great 
man is wasted in vain effort, if there is not 
preparation for him in the minds and hearts of 
men. Frederick II., the Hohenstaufen Em- 
peror, was the greatest man of five centuries; 
yet, in his grand struggle with the papacy, he 
failed to do what the stiff-necked and bull- 
headed Philip the Fair quickly effected. But 
the Hohenstaufen helped prepare the way for 
the Frenchman’s work. 





* WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1805—1879. The Story of 
his Life, told by his children. In two volumes. Illus. 
trated. New York: The Century Co. 
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The conflict with slavery in America from 
1830 to 1865 illustrates the power of men in 
forming and molding public sentiment, and 
shows the result of preparation. From the 
issue of the Declaration of Independence to 
the beginning of the Immediatist movement, 
as we must call the anti-slavery movement of 
1830 to 1865, there was an education of the 
popular mind in the ideas of theoretical democ- 
racy. People heard on every fourth of July, 
and on ahundred other days of every year, that 
this is a free country, the refuge of the op- 
pressed; that all men are created equal, and 
with an inalienable right to liberty; and that 
it is the mission of our country to extend the 
area of freedom. The slave-trade was abolished; 
it was even declared piratical; and the aboli- 
tion of slavery went on in the North until it was 
ended, practically, in 1827 by complete emanci- 

ation in New York. The Missouri Compromise 
is a hint of the battle of Freedom and Slavery 
in polities. 

t may be said that the sentiment was vague 
and unproductive; and that the North lost in 
the political contest. Certainly the strong 
pro-slavery party did not think so: they felt 
the future insecure for their institution. Nor 
is Lundy to be forgotten, who roused Garrison 
and set him on his path of reform; nor the 
work of Hopkins, Edwards, Elias Hicks, Rankin, 
Bourne, and others. Lundy was especiall 
zealous, with his “Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation.” The discussions in England which 
resulted in West India emancipation in 1834 
were not without effect in our country.* 

Upon the field of effort for public ends came 
William Lloyd Garrison in 1830, using the 
cutting doctrine that slave-holding is a sin, 
and that God demands that all men guilty of 
it shall cease from it immediately, as they 
should from other sins. This was the terrible 
weapon of the new reformer. The doctrine was 
not indeed first put forth by him, but was by 
him first mtn 3 with such energy as to make 
men hear, whether they would or no. All pre- 
vious abolition of slavery had been gradual: it 
was startling to think of so vast an experi- 
ment: it was no less startling to be called on 
to regard a large class of respectable men, often 
church members and men of many virtues, 
as sinners above other men, daily guilty of 
“the sum of all villainies.” The doctrine not 





* Perhaps others, like the writer of these lines, got 
from a school-book of Joshua Leavitt a first strong bias 
against slavery ; so strong that when he heard one of Gar- 
rison’s first lectures, in 1830, he found himself an aboli- 
tionist at once. It was his privilege to present himself to 
Mr. Garrison in 1865, in the Representatives’ Hall at 
Springfield, as one of his few auditors of that October 
evening so long before. 
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only struck at the vast vested interest of slave | free. If this be calumny, I dealt freely in it.” (Vol. 
property, twelve hundred millions of dollars, | 


according to Henry Clay’s estimate, but it | 


shook many connected conservative interests, 
and assaulted the public conscience. 

The two volumes under review contain a 
history of ten years of the battle that followed. 
A large part of the first volume gives an ac- 
count of the early life of this Cromwellian 
hero, and of his preparation for his great work 
of arousing the American people; for, medi- 
ately or immediately, he Nia it, as Luther 
stirred up the colossal movement of the Refor- 
mation. The men who were already moving a 
little in the matter turned to him as the source 
of a new inspiration, a new hope, and a new 
determination. Weld, Goodell, Phelps, Leavitt, 
Johnson, Phillips, May, Wright, Whittier, 
Rogers, Birney, and a host of the foremost in 
the struggle, willingly owned his preéminence. 
Persecution came soon enough to make him 
famous and to test his stern endurance. 

But the very qualities that made him leader 
soon lost him the leadership, as the movement 
extended. These volumes show that his in- 
tensity, his unshrinking devotion to the cause, 
and his imperious demands upon others, made 
it impossible for all others to work with him; 
and the second volume closes with the con- 
summation of the schism, parallel with the 
dissensions of the helpers of Luther in the 
great religious movement of the sixteenth 
century. 

Garrison was a true Puritan. It is the quality 
of the Puritan not only to judge himself 
sternly, but to judge others with equal severity, 
and to apply his standard as the measure of 
their actions. He gives and demands entire 
devotion to some one great cause, which is 
part of the greatest object, the supremacy of 
the Kingdom of God onearth. Though he dis- 
claims infallibility, he is so sure he is right 
that he cannot admit an honest doubt or dif- 
ference of opinion. He stands, so he is sure, 
for reason as well as justice; and what he does 
is for God’s own cause. To him there can be 
no doubt as to God’s will; no ambiguity in the 
expression of it. If he is severe in language, 
he is, in his own view, only pronouncing the 
divine and universal judgment in fitting words. 
His sense of duty obscures any consciousness 
of human passion. Probably the following 
examples of Garrison’s language were calmly 
written, though the words are not calm, 


‘** To the charge made against me by the cowardly 
ruffian who conducts the New York ‘ Courier and 
Enquirer’ [James Watson Webb], and by the miser- 
able liar and murderous hypocrite of the New York 
‘Commercial Advertiser’ [Col. Wm. L. Stone], of 
having slandered my country abroad, I reply that 
it is false . . I shall hesitate nowhere to brand 
this country as hypocritical and tyrannical in its 
treatment of the people of color, whether bond or 





L, p. 387.) 

‘*A moral nondescript, though physically a human 
being, named A—— T J—.” , 390. 

‘*Mr. Garrison was cautioned by estimable aboli- 
tion brethren ‘ not to be too precipitate or too unchari- 
table or too harsh in passing judgment on the new 
society.’ [This was a moderate anti-slavery society, 
with a long name; it set forth that the system of 
slavery was wrong, and ought to be abandoned with 
the least possible delay.] Accordingly he let it off 
by branding it as ‘cold and soonll in its spirit, 
defective in its organization, corrupt in its origin, 
deceitful in its object, and delusive in its action;’ ‘a 
wretched imposition,’ doomed to come to naught; 
oe organization with a sounding title.’ ” (L., 

And this was “letting it off”! Well does 
Ecclesiastes say, “Oppression maketh a wise 
man mad.” Can anyone wonder at the oppo- 
sition Garrison aroused? How can his sons, 
authors of the book, ascribe all the hatred 
lavished upon him to his doctrine only? Pos- 
sibly no other mode of speech would have 
been effective; but is it not fearfully severe ? 
This reminds one of Lowell’s satire upon 
Wendell Phillips: 

‘Tt may be that I do not understand the nature 
of philanthropy. Why, here is Philip Vandal, for 
example. He loves his kind so much that he has not 
a word softer than a brickbat for a single mother’s 
son of them. He goes about to save them by 
proving that not one of them is worth damning.” 
— ‘* He opened our lyceum as if it had been 
an oyster, without any regard for the feelings of those 
inside.” (‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” vi., 740.) 

We learn (II, 271) that Garrison was ac- 
cused of acting as “ whip-master general and 
supreme judge of all abolitionists.” Another 
man, an early friend and helper, declared Mr. 
Garrison resolved “to cripple the influence of 
all who will not come under the yoke which 
he has bent for their necks.” With such facts 
appearing in their own record (many more 
such would appear, if the record of his oppo- 
nents in the ranks were to be presented), it is 
in vain that the authors of this book throw all 
the blame of the schism in the anti-slavery 
ranks upon those who differed from their father 
in policy. They represent it as coming from 
“clerical” dislike of Mr. Garrison because of 
his departure from orthodox standards of 
belief and practice. 

There is abundant evidence that Mr. Gar- 
rison, in spite of ail his severity of tone and his 
dictatorial ways, was a man of kind heart, 
even of gentle spirit. The anecdote (IL, 396) 

uoted from May's “ Recollections” shows 
this. A gentleman travelling on a steamboat 
with a party of abolitionists, full of objections 
and dislike, was brought unknowingly into 
discussion with Mr. Garrison. After a long 





talk, he thanked his interlocutor for “the 
exceedingly frank and temperate manner” in 
which he had treated the subject. 


“Tf all 
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abolitionists were like you,” he added, “there 
would be much less opposition to your enter- 
prise. But, sir, depend upon it, that hair- 
brained, reckless, violent fanatic, Garrison, will 
damage, if he does not shipwreck, any cause.” 
What must have been his bewilderment when 
Mr. May stepped forward and introduced the 
“frank and temperate ” talker as Mr. Garrison! 

Accordant with this anecdote is another, 
told by Lewis Tappan (I., 403) and by Harriet 
Martineau(II., 70, and “ Westminster Review ” 
1838). A gentleman put up in his parlor a 
picture which he thought the most saint-like 
portrait he had ever seen, and then learned it 
was a likeness of Garrison. Miss Martineau 
said he was the most bewitching person she 
had met in the United States. His conversa- 
tion, she said, “has none of the severity, the 
harshness, the bad taste of his writing: it is as 
gladsome as his countenance, and as gentle as 
his voice.” 

To explain the severe language of the Gar- 
risonians we resort to hypothesis. It seems as 
if, by logical process, they acquired a certain 
technical language, in which words, as in the 
Pickwick Club, lost their ordinary meaning. 
Thus: Whoever knowingly receives stolen 
goods is himself a thief; every slaveholder 
knowingly receives stolen goods in the person 
of his slave; therefore, every slaveholder is a 
thief. This being logically settled, it is proper 
to call a slaveholder a thief without mean- 
ing that he will pick a pocket or slyly purloin 
spoons at dinner. So that erratic and untrust- 
worthy genius, Wendell Phillips, a shining 
light in this peculiar school, was able to call 
Mr. Lincoln “ the slavehound of Illinois.” Here 
is the process: Major—whoever does not 
disapprove of all slave-catching practically 
aids and abets it, and makes himself a slave- 
hound; minor—Lincoln does not disapprove 
all slave-catching, since he refuses to say that 
there should be no Fugitive-Slave Law ; ergo 
—Lincoln is a slavehound. By some such 
process Mr. Garrison was able to say concern- 
ing the new organization of abolitionists that 
had parted from him, “In our meetings we 
denounce it as the worst form of pro-slavery.” 
(IL, 428.) 

Mr. Garrison became convinced that a dis- 
ciple of Christ cannot use violence to any 
man. This non-resistance doctrine became a 
no-government doctrine, since all governments 
are maintained by force. He determined “to 
go for the rights of woman to their utmost 
extent”: “to redeem woman as well as man 
from a servile to an equal condition.” (IL, 
204. 

ti. came to regard Sunday as not specially 
a holy day, so agreeing with Calvin, Fox, 
Paley, Luther, and many other learned and 
pious men. (IL, 410.) With him, belief led at 
once to speech and action. He did not hold his 
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paper, “The Liberator,” to the one topic, aboli- 
tion, but put in peace, temperance, non-resist- 
ance, no-government, woman’s rights, and his 
sabbatarian doctrines, as he thought proper. 
In meetings, he wished women to speak. He 
ceased to vote or to advocate political action. 
Many friends were highly offeniied ; especially 
those of the orthodox clergy who had thus far 
been with him. 

A separation into two parties was inevita- 
ble: they could no longer walk together. As 
we said above, the severity of his language 
and the dictatorship of which they accused 
him helped make the breach. The estrange- 
ment was painful to both parties : it es ecially 
hurt Garrison that his friend Arthur Tappan, 
who had ransomed him from Baltimore 
jail, was one who left him. As the time of 
final rupture drew near, each party, like gen- 
uine politicians, strove to secure control of 
existing organizations. It is not a pleasant 
story. But is it a fair representation to turn 
Mr. Garrison’s former helpers at once into 
malcontents, intriguers, fraudulent schemers ? 
The portion of the book which treats of the 
schism and of the origin of political abolition- 
ism, Liberty Party, etc., is tinctured with an 
unfairness, natural, indeed, but unhistorical. 
We have here the case of Garrison vs, Phelps, 
Stanton, Wright, Leavitt, & Co., but no re- 
joinder from the defendants. 

Outside of New England, these men had 
more influence than Garrison. Goodell well 
compared Mr. Garrison’s power to an Atlantic 
east wind: it blows fiercely in New Engiand, 
is felt on the Hudson, but is hardly heard of 
at Lake Erie. These seceders did almost all 
the anti-slavery work west of the Hudson and 
the Alleghenies ; and the western abolitionists 
who survive will defend their reputations in 
spite of these volumes. These men and their 
associates and followers did the work which 
drove slavery to its last resort, secession, and 
then filled the ranks of the armies that crushed 
it. Political opposition to slavery was nerved b 
the sentiment of hatred to slavery, to which 
Mr. Garrison has so largely contributed. He 
had taken such position that he must oppose 
political abolition. Was the position wise? 
The last paragraph of these volumes denies 
that the founders of the Liberty Party were 
“the true channel for the principles first formu- 
lated by William Lloyd Garrison.” Perhaps 
not, since they felt the obligations of citi- 
zens, from which he freed himself; but no 
less than Garrison did Leavitt, Wright, Hol- 
ley, Birney, Gerritt Smith, Goodell, Bailey, 
Chase, Sumner, Giddings, and Lovejoy, while 
voting and working in politics, continue to 
teach that slavery was wrong and should be 
immediately abolished ; and that the evil and 
wrong of davey was the ground of political 
action against it. 
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Mr. Garrison said, “Poor Birney, it is esti- 
mated, has received some five or six thousand 
votes out of two millions and a half. The 
farce is equally ludicrous and melancholy.” 
(IL, 428.) But wisdom is justified of a 
children : it was no farce ; the seven thousand 
votes cast for Birney and Earle in the whirl- 
wind election of 1840 led on to the abolition 
of slavery, while Garrison and his friends 
were calling all who shared the movement as 
bad as slaveholders. Much as we must honor 
the courage, devotion and high principle of 
this mighty pioneer in the cause of human 
rights, we cannot admit that he was always 
wise, nor let his peony! be the vehicle of 
unjust aspersions upon the character and work 
of men who came early to his aid, and who 
ran risks and faced perils only less than his 
own. He is not to be belittled to do them 
due honor ; nor does he need to be exalted at 
the expense of their good fame. 

Considered as specimens of book-making, 
these two volumes deserve the highest praise : 
type and paper are delightful ; and we have 
not detected a printer’s error in the thousand 
and more pages. There are twenty-eight 
illustrations, twenty-three of which are por- 
traits of persons who figure in the history : 
the frontispiece is one more than the list 
includes, 

The style of the text is easy, and the story 
well told. The great value of the book lies in 
the huge mass of citations from the speeches 
and correspondence of Mr. Garrison, and from 
the “Liberator.” Letters from most promi- 
nent abolitionists thus find place. The device 
of marginal quotations a us to all books 
and papers cited. If we have occasion to 
take a view different from that of the authors, 
they have given us much material to aid in 
forming an opinion. Garrison as he was, 
right or wrong, is fully shown in the clearest 
light. We can trust that the volumes yet to 
come, dealing with the time from 1840 on, 
will do us the same great service. The work 
is crowned with an index of forty pages, 
remarkable for its excellence. 

Samvet WILLARD. 


Mr. STEDMAN ON THE POETS.OF AMERICA.* 





This elaborate and sincere work lacks one 
chapter more to make it complete. No treatise 
on the Poets of America can be adequate that 
does not include Edmund Clarence Stedman; 
but of course this was out of the question in 
the present volume. After Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell, he undoubtedly ranks next on the 
roll of the choir of our living singers whose 





* POETS OF AMERICA. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
author of “Victorian Poets.” Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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tuneful numbers he interprets so well. Mr. 
Stedman’s poetic genius is healthy, sprightly, 
robust, onl invigorating. He has passion, 
humor, pathos, melody, simplicity, a noble 
elevation. With his strength and directness, 
he has delicacy, tenderness, a mastery of his 
materials, pure color, and sustained move- 
ment. He is an artist, but his art is fidelity to 
nature and the vehicle of its sincere expression. 
He has the inward vision, creative power, a 
voice in many keys, and a conscience which is 
controlling at the springs of his intellectual 
activities. The eccentricities and affecta- 
tions of unbalanced and wayward natures 
endowed with the poetic gift are foreign to 
his disposition and habit. With imagination, 
energy, and a fine enthusiasm, he possesses a 
sanity of judgment and sensibility that give 
tone and symmetry to his productions. He 
has, however, his own characteristics and indi- 
viduality. His touch is lighter than Bayard 
Taylor's, he has a wider range than Stoddard, 
deeper insight than Aldrich, more imagination 
than Boker, a finer art than DeKay or Trow- 
bridge. Fawcett is not to be compared with 
him. Gilder only equals him in gracefulness, 
condensation, and suggestiveness. Mr. Sted- 
man has worked under disadvantages that 
would have been discouraging to a nature less 
sturdy than his, and less devoted to the cause 
of letters. He has been nobly loyal to his 
ideal, and, that he might win the leisure to do 
his best for the literature of his country, has 
submitted to the drudgery of a distasteful 
business as a means of subsistence. Through 
many hindrances and trials he has kept his 
sweet temper and judicial mind; and no per- 
sonal calamity has divorced him from scholarly 
pursuits and his devotion to poetry. His tem- 
perament, training, and experience eminently 
fit him for the execution of a critical work on 
the Poets of America, er, indeed, the poets of 
any land. He has ingrained honesty, breadth 
of > versatile sympathies, exact 
knowledge, and withal he is a poet with a 
poet’s passion for beauty and love of song; 
and so he is a wise critic, a candid and lumi- 
nous interpreter of the many-voiced muse. 
No one is so well qualified to write of poets, 
and expound the poetic art, as a poet, if in 
other respects he is properly equipped. Mr. 
Stedman, by virtue of his genius and accom- 
plishments, has achieved an authority as a 
critic in this country very like Matthew Ar- 
nold’s in England. 

The “Poets of America” is a companion of 
Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets,” but will doubt- 
less be received with more favor among us, 
from the greater familiarity of our reading 
public with its subjects and their interest in 
American literature. Its first chapter is a 


study of the early and recent ‘conditions of 
poetry in America—a difficult theme, but 
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admirably done from a large view and fair 
comprehension of the factors through which 
imaginative literature is evolved. Next comes 
a discussion of “The American School,” in 
which a long train of singers pass in review, 
the influences that inspire and shape their 
work are noted, the affinities that hold them 
in groups pointed out, and their general merits 
indicated. These two chapters, which evince 
wide and careful reading, a fine appreciation of 
spiritual undercurrents, a keen sagacity of the 
literary sense, and unusual power of statement, 
are an invaluable introduction to the beauti- 
ful critical work that follows in the studies 
of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Bayard 
Taylor. It has been Mr. Stedman’s effort— 
to use his own clear phrase—‘‘ to approach the 
subject of each from his own ground, to com- 
prehend his motive, and to judge him at his 
best; at the same time to see where he has 
failed of that standard and of the true spirit 
of ideal expression.” He asks, and rightly, 
that his work be taken as awhole. The poets 
enumerated above have marked individuality, 
sharp differences, in some cases antagonistic 
traits; they occupy different fields of the great 
poetic domain, and their voices are of various 
quality and range; but each is understood and 
described and valued by our author according 
to his merits. Nothing shows more impres- 
sively the capacity of the critic and the 
sincerity of his purpose and execution than his 
discriminating and unprejudiced interpretation 
of the diverse, peculiar, and significant charac- 
teristics of the respective bards. Bryant’s 
priesthood of Nature, his solemn strains and 
majestic repose; Whittier’s sympathetic 
humanity; Emerson’s mysticism and oracular 
voice; all that makes Longfellow dear to fire- 
sides, lovers, and scholars; Poe’s affectations, 
idiosyncracies, and charming art; the grace 
and wit of Holmes; the wise humor and 
breezy, refreshing song of Lowell; the eager, 
daring muse of Taylor; the purpose and speech 
that entitle Whitman to the poet’s bays; 
whatever is subtle or obvious, vital or me- 
chanical, deep-souled or hollow in_ these 
minstrels, has his clear and full recognition. 
The candor, sincerity and sympathetic spirit 
in which Mr. Stedman treats the many themes 
that come under review in connection with 
the poets included in his scheme, are apparent 
all through the treatise, which covers the 
whole ground of poetic production—its in- 
spiring motive, the laws that govern its 
expression, its versatile keys, its vicissitudes, 
its influence and value in life and human 
affairs, There is not a word in the volume 
that can be fairly regarded as impertinent, 
ostentatious of learning and culture, flippant, 
or unkind. It is free from vague generaliza- 
tions; its critical delineations are clear-cut 
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though finely shaded, its matter is solid and 
nutritious, its style strong, incisive, luminous, 
suggestive. The feeling that one has, after 
reading achapter, is that of satisfying sym- 
metry and conscientious fairness. On almost 
every page of the book are wise and pregnant 
sayings, and I venture to select, at random, 
a few as specimens, from the paper on 
Emerson: 

‘*T take it that those who have fairly assimilated 
Emerson’s poetry in their youth have not been so 
much born poets as born thinkers of a poetic cast.” 
‘*Emerson’s prose is full of poetry and his poems 
are light and air. His prose, then, is that of a wise 
man plus a poet, and his verse, by turns, light and 
twilight, air and vapor.” ‘But he suggested the 
subtlety and swiftness of the soul’s reach even when 
he failed to sustain it.” ‘‘In his verse, Emerson’s 
spiritual philosophy and laws of conduct appear 
again, but transfigured.” ‘‘As in his early discourse 
he recognized two entities, nature and the soul, so 
to the last he believed Art to be simply the union of 
Nature with man’s will.” ‘The key to Art is the 
eternal fitness of things; this is the sure test and 
solvent.” ‘‘He caught both the external and the 
scientific truth of natural things, and their poetic 
charm withal.” ‘‘Emerson never felt the strength 
of proportion that compels the races to whom art is 
a religion and a law.” 

But it is as a whole, in the case of each 
individual, that the work of this admirable 
critic is to be judged. And here one notes 
the justice that is done to merit of all sorts, 
and the clear recognition of the forces that 
operate in nature and society for the produc- 
tion of vital literature. Stedman’s preparation 
for successful critical performance ies already 
been suggested, and his firm-set purpose to be 
just has vivid illustration in the cases of Poe 
and Whitman, who have been overpraised and 
overblamed, but whose offensive peculiarities 
do not for an instant affect his candid estimate 
of their real merits. It seems to me that Poe 
has never been so justly interpreted as in this 
volume. His literary reputation, it is well 
known, has suffered in the esteem of those 
who recoiled from the character of the man. 
It is inevitable that a writer’s moral habit 
should affect the quality of his productions. If, 
with an equal poetic faculty, Poe had possessed 
a sweet and sane nature, his work, while of 
course different from what it is, would have 
been nobler. It was, indeed, his exceptional 
nature to which must be attributed the pecu- 
liarities of his poetry. His verse lacks quali- 
ties which endear poetry to serious and pro- 
found natures, though such may appreciate its 
structure, its movement, its haunting spirit, 
as well as his most ardent admirers. But it 
does not satisfy ; something is lacking at the 
basis ; and this is true of its imitators, and of 
the school that is built upon it. Their work, 
in which art is the supreme motive, has a 
hollow sound. It lacks seriousness ; it lacks 
soul: it is not imbued with the priestly spirit 
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which throbs with the world’s sorrows, which 
voices the cry of humanity, imparts medica- 
tion to the heart, and affirms, by its apprehen- 
sion of the unseen, a present God. But it 
may be said that such poetry is ethical and 
outside the province of art. But it is the 
province of art to deal with eternal Truth, 
which is eternal Beauty,—to reveal it, to 
inspire its worship, to glorify it in the sight of 
men, There cannot be for this purpose, it is 
true, too fine a melody, too much delicacy, 
“a prongs. balance, knowledge of technique ; 
yut we want, besides this, the warm blood, the 
high motive, the prophetic voice, the investi- 
ture of a pure atmosphere, glimpses, at least, 
of the infinite Loveliness.—I do not think that 
Whitman, as a poet, deserves the eminence 
that seems to be given him by a separate chap- 
ter; but for the purpose of discussing satis- 
factorily many important topics necessary 
to a just estimate of his work, the paper de- 
voted to him—a calm and judicious produc- 
tion—is not too long. There is no poetry in 
the catalogues of things that are peculiar to 
Whitman, and he says a good deal that does 
not betray the bard. Half of his verse might 
be eliminated without injury to his fame or to 
the interests of literature. 

The last chapter, “The Outlook,” is a rare 
piece of composition. None but experienced 
writers can well appreciate the difficulty of 
treating successfully the subject which in Mr. 
Stedman’s hands is so clearly, gracefully, and 
fairly handled. He writes with a comprehen- 
sive view of the situation, and with a temper- 
ate prophecy of the future of American poetry. 
His characterization of the minor poets is 
neatly done, and few will dispute his verdict, 
in most instances, concerning familiar names. 
It is rather to be regretted that he did not 
group in one list the Dossuntive Poets, wher- 
ever any admit of such classification. The 
other names mentioned would then be more 
accurately associated in the mind of the read- 


ee 

is volume is highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers, and is a very important contribution 
to our critical literature. If some one who 
understands Mr. Stedman as he understands 
our other singers should write about him as 
honestly and ably as he has written about 
others, then the portraiture of American poets 
and poetry up to this time would be all that 
coul be deaied. Horatio N. Powers. 


TILDEN’s PUBLIC WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES.* 
‘Tn all that [my] childhood, while living among 


you, I had listened to the tales of our Revolutionary 
ancestors—yours and mine. I had heard the story 


*TuHE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
Edited by John Bigelow. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of the motives that induced them to break off from 
the British Crown, and to take up arms to establish 
here an empire in which the common ple—the 
people who had no advantages above their fellows— 
might have safety, protection, peace, and prosperity. 
When I grew a little older—a sickly youth and medi- 
tative,—I read the teachings of the great fathers of 
the American Republic, and I believed that there 
was a great destiny for humanity before my country, 
—a destiny broader than any class, broader than 
any interest.” ; 

Thus spoke Samuel J. Tilden to the electors 
of Columbia County, New York, during the 
campaign of 1868. He was then in his fifty- 
fifth year, having been born at New Lebanon 
in that county, February 9, 1814. But whether 
at fifty-five, or twenty, or three score years 
and ten, the writings and speeches of this 
remarkable figure in American history have 
been worthy of attentive study and thought. 
During fifty-two years of a life now running 
out the sands of its seventy-second year, the 
views of Mr. Tilden on public affairs have 
been sought and valued by the leading. men of 
the time in which they were uttered. At the 
pace we are living to-day, it is hard to realize 
what this means. But we have only to read 
Mr. Tilden’s letters to the Kinderhook “Senti- 
nel” and the Columbia “Sentinel” in 1833, to 
the New York “Standard and Statesman ” in 
1834, and the democratic (!) New York 
“Times” in 1837, to know that he was a 
young but recognized contemporary of Web- 
ster, Jackson, Clay, Adams, and Van Buren, 
in the vigor of their prime. It is a remarkable 
feature of Mr. Tilden’s life, as seen through 
his writings, that his mind was never only half 
mature. From youth he appears to have 
leaped immediately into the most serious reflect- 
ive manhood. om the feet of the political 
Gamaliels he sprang into the seat of a teacher 
of political truths. 

hrough his speech to the Democracy of 
Columbia in 1868, we of this later generation 
catch a glimpse of the shy youth of fourteen 
or thereabouts, a silent but absorbing quantity 
in his father’s household. There he was 
taught that the first duty of a citizen of a 
republic was to take his fair allotment of care 
and trouble in all public affairs. How many 
of the youth of to-day receive any such useful 
teaching with their daily bread around the 
family board? At the New Lebanon home- 
stead he became acquainted with the great 
statesmen of the Jacksonian period. There 
too he met Martin Van Buren, Silas Wright, 
William L. Marcy, Albert Gallatin, and many 
others whose names and works are familiar to 
students of the history of fifty years ago. Of 
all these, none exercised a stronger influence 
upon the receptive mind of young Tilden than 
Gallatin, the traces of whose views upon cur- 
rency and financial problems are to be found 
down to the latest utterances of the democratic 
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sage. Many will join with Mr. Tilden in his 
regret, expressed in 1874, that “we have had 
lately no schools of statesmanship in New 
York or in the nation” comparable with that 
which in 1833 sent him fully equipped into the 
field of political controversy. He learned 
statecraft from the fathers, and in “the simple 
habits, moderate tastes and honest purposes of 
the rural community ” in which he was reared 
he saw the best assurance of the lasting wel- 
fare of his country. 

While still under twenty, Mr. Tilden entered 
the ranks of political discussion in the defense 
of Jackson against Calhoun and the nullifiers. 
Like all the writers of that period, there is 
a marked rhetorical finish, not to say flourish, 
about his letter to the Kinderhook “Sentinel” 
with which Mr. Bigelow opens his interesting 
series of Tilden’s public writings and speeches. 
He wrote, even then, as a man sure of his 
facts and confident of his judgment. If one 
could close the mind to the style of his com- 
position, it would be difficult to distinguish 
between the reasoning of Tilden at twenty 
and at seventy. His financial opinions—some 
might call them instincts—matured early, and 
have remained with little change until now. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a better 
history in brief of banking systems than that 
given in his speech on currency, prices, and 
wages, at New Lebanon, October 3, 1840. Mr. 
Tilden was opposed unalterably to the United 
States Bank, and claimed that a separation of 
the Government from the banks was the only 
mode by which business could be extricated 
from “the vortex of party politics.” It was 
in this speech that he declared the distinction 
between nominal wages and real wages to be, 
that the “one was estimated in money, the 
other by the amount of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which they will purchase. 
He viewed taxation in much the same way 
as Dr. Johnson did the excise, which is de- 
nounced in his dictionary as a hateful tax 
levied upon commodities by wretches hired by 
those to whom it is paid. Mr. Tilden in 1840 
quoted with approval the saying of a true 
patriot, that “a public debt is a calamity and 
a curse, and a perpetual blight upon honest 
industry and productive labor.” ‘This entire 
speech, by a man of twenty-six, is a great 
repository of political wisdom and financial 
sagacity. After reading it one does not 
wonder that the man who made it so ordered 
his own affairs that he is to-day one of the 
wealthy men of America. He built up his 
own fortune by practicing in his business the 
theories he preached to the public. 

Mr. Tilden never placed much faith in legis- 
lating good times. An exclamation of his 
while a member of the legislature in 1846 
may be commended to those who, in periods 
of financial depression, are always clamoring 
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for legislation to lift the clouds. “ When,” 
he exclaimed, “will men learn to trust more 
to the laws of trade and less to artificial 
‘regulations’ of government; more to the 
wise arrangements of Providence and less to 
their own cunning devices ?” 

Incredible as it may seem to readers who 
know little of Mr. Tilden’s career prior to his 
fight with the Tweed ring, he was a democratic 
“mugwump” and honorable Free-soiler in 
1848. In that year, the New York delegation, 
of which he was a member, was denied admis- 
sion to the democratic national convention at 
Baltimore, because the state convention by 
which it was accredited had declared — 
the extension of slavery into the free Terri- 
tories. The report of the excluded delegates 
to the New York state convention was 
written by Mr. Tilden. It is a calm and 
dispassionate presentation of their right of 
unpledged admission to the convention. This 
being denied, they declined to take part in 
the proceedings or to consider the nomina- 
tion of Lewis Cass as binding upon the 
democracy of New York. The outcome was 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren by the 
Free-soilers, and the consequent election of 
Zach. Taylor, the Whig candidate, by a 
plurality. 

The position of the democratic party upon 
the prohibition question was never more suc- 
cinctly stated than in Mr. Tilden’s reply to its 
adherents when he was a candidate for the 
attorney-generalship, in 1855. “It is no part 
of the duty of the state,” he wrote, “to coerce 
the individual man, except so far as his con- 
duct may affect others, not remotely and 
consequentially, but by violating rights which 
legislation can recognize and undertake to 
protect.” ; 

Mr. Tilden’s public utterances just prior to 
and during the war are strong in their deter- 
mination that the Union must be preserved, 
mingled with the fear that the nation might 
come out of the struggle with a — con- 
stitution. But this did not prevent his saying 
that the duty of the hour was “to save the 
Union first, and to repair the damages which 
our political system might sustain, when the 
more imminent danger had been provided 
against.” His keen Teansighs as to the means 
by which the Rebellion was to be crushed was 
shown in the remark to Secretary Stanton : 
“You cannot count upon finding generals of 
great military genius, such as the whole 
human race produces but once in several 
centuries; you must make available the 
superiority of the North in population, and its 
vastly greater superiority in material re- 
sources.” He foresaw the war as inevitable 
through the vast property interests involved— 
we by him in 1860 at not less than three 
thousand million dollars—threatened by the 
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ascendancy of an inimical party which had no 
support in a — Southern state. Sectional 
division, he said, educated the people for dis- 
union; and he had no patience with those 
shallow sophists “who, wiser than Washing- 
ton, braver than Jackson, more skilled in our 
complex government than Jefferson, scoffed at 
the = and at all who saw it, as insincere 
or timid.” But Tilden’s patriotism was un- 
swerving. While he remained a stanch demo- 
crat through the war, he held that in time of 
such a struggle the opposition party should do 
nothing whereby the enemies of the Union could 
be encouraged or its defenders embarrassed. 
He never directly quite did justice to Lincoln; 
and he espoused the cause of Johnson, in 1866, 
as the “ = hardy, courageous, indomitable 
man who yesterday stood by us, by the Union, 
and the government, alone among the Southern 
senators, and almost alone in his own state,” 
and “who has perilled more and sacrificed 
more for the Constitution and the Union than 
any other man now living.” In the words 
which I have italicised I think I find Tilden’s 
tardy recognition of the services of Abraham 
Lincoln to his country and humanity. They 
seem to say of Johnson: “Though I crown 
thee a heroic man, had another been spared, 
thou, with all thy sacrifices and honors, would 
— been second.” 

e idea of General Grant’s first candidacy 
was distasteful to the civilian mind of Tilden. 
“ We are not going to have another war,” he 
exclaimed, in 1868, “and if we were, the place 
for General Grant is at the head of the army, 
and not in the presidency.” 

Of Tilden’s more recent public utterances it 
is needless here to speak. His great services 
against Tweed and the corrupt canal rings are 
recalled by several speeches and letters in Mr. 
Bigelow’s collection. No man more forcibly 
impressed upon the democracy that “The 
adoption of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the Federal constitution closed 
one great era in our politics; it marked the 
end forever of the system of human slavery 
and of the struggles that grew out of that 
system. The questions settled by the war are 
never to be reopened.” So wrote Mr. Tilden 
in his first annual message as Governor of 
New York. 

Was Mr. Tilden always sincere in what he 
wrote and said. Quien sabe? Even as early 
as 1837 he was charged with a lack of frank- 
ness and manliness in his public utterances. 
He acknowledges that at Jifferent times he 


has been characterized as “one of the most 
active intriguers of the day,” as a fertile en- 
gineer of “wonderful mines and _ counter- 
mines,” etc. This I do know. The first time 
Lever saw Mr. Tilden he was passing slowly 
in front of the boxes at the Bench Show of 
the Westminster Kennel Club of New York, 





in 1879. As he moved along past the great 
mastiffs, the observer might have noticed that 
he understood the animals and that they rec- 
ognized a friend. I have never since believed 
the more common stories to Mr. Tilden’s dis- 
credit. A dog’s instinct is a safer thing to 
predicate a man’s true nature upon than half 
the tales one hears of a politician who has 
been in the arena for half a century. Tilden 
may be the sly and evil genius his enemies 
paint him, but in his writings and speeches 
will be found the evidence of remarkable ob- 
servation, a thorough mastery of economic 
principles, a comprehensive philosophy and 
sound morality. No better illustration of this 
could be chosen to conclude this review than 
two sentences from his speech to the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of New York in 1874, 
when he said: “I have never known a man so 
eager for objects of ambition or of fortune 
that he sought to obtain them by indirection, 
who did not find, when they were attained, 
that they failed to satisfy. The human heart 
is incapable of being satisfied with anything 
but real victories in the race of life; and 
therefore, young men,—and this is the last 
observation I have to make to you,—ever feel 
that the right will be successful, and the right 
only.” Stason THompson. 


PactIFiIc COAST HIsTORY.* 





Alexander von Humboldt wrote an account 
of the “Kosmos” in five volumes, and the 
work was esteemed a model of comprehensive 
erudition. But Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft 
does not feel that he can write a satisfactory 
account of that small portion of the cosmos 
known as the Pacific Coast in less than a 
nine volumes of most goodly size. When he 
made the announcement of his plan, ten years 
ago, it was greeted with considerable incre- 
dulity; for the work which he proposed to un- 
dertake was one whose magnitude had rarely 
if ever before been equalled in the on of 
individual effort. But in spite of incredulity, 
the history began to appear. First came the 
five volumes upon “The Native Races of the 
Pacific States,” constituting a work of enor- 
mous research, complete in itself, although 
really but a precursor of what was to come; 
a “feeler” which was expected to test insome 
way the sentiment of the public as to the value 
and interest of the work as projected in its 
entirety. Then, after a pause of some years, 
during which this preliminary work met with 
a most flattering reception from the scholarly 
world, the history proper was inaugurated by 
a volume upon Central America. This was 
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soon followed by two upon Mexico, and a 
second upon Central America; and from that 
time to the present the large octavos of the 
series have been produced at the rate of about 
one in every three months. There have now 
been published eighteen volumes of the pro- 
jected thirty-nine, and the material for the 
odd score of them to follow has been mostly 
collected and is in process of active elaboration. 

The successful completion of the task being 
now practically assured, the question as to 
how it is done naturally arises. How can a 
man produce thorough and scholarly histories 
at the rate of a volume in three months? The 
answer to this question constitutes one of the 
most interesting episodes in literary history ; 
for it is an account of the successful applica- 
tion of the principle of codperation to the pro- 
duction of a gigantic work which yet remains 
to all intents and purposes the work of the indi- 
vidual who has planned and directed it. The 
work of many hands has gone to the making 
of these histories; but this labor has all been 
guided by the man to whom the honor of the 
work as a whole is clearly due, and directly 
from whose own hands it is given forth in its 
final form. That which makes the enterprise 
perhaps unique in the history of literature is 
the rare combination of qualifications possessed 
by Mr. Bancroft. There is first the material 
qualification of a large fortune. Without 
this, no efforts and no abilities could succeed 
in such a task, while with it there are few 
indeed who would be able to do what Mr. 
Bancroft has done. Then there is the directive 
ability which the work so largely calls for, 
and which is possessed by few literary men. 
Also, there is the special ability of the his- 
torical student ; the nice discrimination, the 
power to sift and to weigh evidence, the 
judicial attitude, and the command of 
language. All of these necessary qualifica- 
tions seem to be united in Mr. Bancroft, as is 
happily demonstrated by this colossal enter- 
prise, now half completed. 

There are two points especially to be noted 
in connection with the preparation of this 
work. The first of these is the steadfastness 
with which, his end clearly in view, Mr. 
Bancroft as a young man set about the 
creation of a fortune for the purpose of 
attaining that end. He made the fortune, and 
expended a large portion of it upon this 
work. Itis not an easy thing for a man 
actively engaged in money-getting to remem- 
ber all the time that the accumulation of 
wealth is in no high sense an end in itself, but 
merely the means whereby some useful end 
may be accomplished. But Mr. Bancroft has 
not forgotten this important truth, and has set 
a noble example to his countrymen—an 
example more needed in America, perhaps, 
than anywhere else. As an example, and as a 





gift to literature for which no commensurate 
pecuniary return can possibly be expected, his 
work is a great public benefaction. The 
other feature of the enterprise which we 
wish to mention is found in the magnificent 
pepeaees made by Mr. Bancroft before 

ginning the actual composition of his his- 
tories. A fire-proof building constructed for 
the purpose near the outskirts of San Fran- 
cisco, contains the library, which has been 
brought together by thirty years of assiduous 
collecting. There are some fifty thousand vol- 
umes of books and manuscripts relating to 
the Pacific Coast, most of them rare and many 
of them unique—one of the largest and most 
valuable of special collections ever made. 
This library is so closely catalogued that its 
entire contents are made as available as are 
those of a single volume by its index. With 
such resources as these, and in such a spirit of 
devotion to knowledge as we have seen him 
to possess, Mr. Bancroft has steadily pursued 
his way, elaborating into enduring history the 
material delved out and roughly hewn into 
shape by his trained assistants, and carrying 
the annals of the Pacific Coast, all the way 
from Alaska to Panama, successfully on from 
the dawn of its history to about the middle of 
the present century. 

It is to be observed that the sequence of the 
publication of these volumes is p ser San 
which will account for the appearance of the 
first three volumes upon California before the 
completion of the series upon Central America 
and Mexico. Besides the original five volumes 
upon the “Native Races,” there have now 
been published two of the projected three 
upon Central America; five of the six upon 
Mexico; one of the two upon the North 
Mexican States and Texas; the two upon the 
Northwest Coast, preceding those which are to 
treat separately of Oregon, British Columbia, 
and Alaska; and three of the seven volumes 
which are to contain the history proper of 
California. Volume three of the California 
series has just appeared, and is the subject 
of the present review as well as the occasion 
for thus characterizing the enterprise as a 
whole. 

The first two volumes upon California take 
the reader down to the year 1825 ; the present 
volume carries it on to 1840, In the year 1823, 
the brief Mexican empire of Iturbide came to 
an end with his downfall and execution, and in 
the following year the Mexican republic was 
organized and a federal constitution adopted. 
Luis Argiiello, who was at that time Governor 
of California, received this constitution early 
in 1825, and at once placed it before the 

ople for ratification. Under its provisions, 
California, lacking the population necessary 
for a state, was formally made a territory of 
the republic, and José Marfa Echeandia was 
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ened to smell Argtello as its ruler. 
His rule continued for eight years, during the 
last two of which, however, his authority was 
in dispute, and C alifornia in a condition little 
short of anarchy. One of the leading inci- 
dents of the 4 of Echeandia was a revolt, 
headed by Solis, and probably abetted by 
Herrera, which was suppressed with difficulty. 
During this period, important steps were 
taken toward the secularization of the missions. 
These years were also those of the early con- 
tact of Spanish California with the Americans, 
whose history from this time onward becomes 
more and more closely interwoven with that 
of Mexico. American traders by sea, and 
American hunters and trappers by ‘land, pene- 
trated to this remote region—pioneers ‘of the 
new civilization which was before long to sup- 
press and supplant the old. 

Figueroa was the next ruler of the territory. 
He arrived early in 1833, and died two years 
later. He is regarded as the best Mexican 
governor ever sent to California. During his 
rule, an important scheme of colonization from 
Mexico was set on foot under the leadership 
of Hijar and Padrés; but political ambition 
seems to have inspired them, and the scheme 
met with such opposition that it ended in com- 
— failure. Ah this time the work of secu- 
arization was being carried on, and the visits 
of strangers became more and more frequent, 
both by land and by sea. Among these visitors 
may be mentioned the Scotch botanist, David 
Douglas, and R. H. Dana, whose adventures, 
as told in “Two Years Before the Mast,” are 
well known. In 1834 the first book was 
printed i in California. At about this time the 
State department at Washington had some 
thought of purchasing Alta California from the 
Mexican republic, The next four years of Cali- 
fornian history are occupied almost wholly 
with the revolt of Alvarado. This revolt grew 
out of disaffection with the home government 
on the part of large numbers of Californians, 
owing to the real or fancied neglect of their 
interest. The revolution began with the at- 
tack and capture of Monterey, and surrender 
of the governor, late in the year 1836, Alta 
California was declared to bea free and sover- 
eign State, and Alvarado was made its ruler. 
But Alvarado found the south arrayed against 
him and his government, and, after several 
indecisive campaigns, submitted aggin to 
Mexico as the only means of uniting the sec- 
tions into which California itself had become 
divided. He was confirmed in his rule by the 
home government, and the year 1840—down 
to which date the present volume takes us— 
found him still at the head of Californian 
affairs. A number of concluding chapters con- 


tain the local annals of the different sections 
of the country for the decade whose general 
history has already been given in full. 
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The sosteeh with which this velene deals is 


| not the most interesting in Californian history, 


but Mr. Bancroft has treated it with the con- 


_ scientious thoroughness which characterizes all 





of his work, and given to many of its episodes 


| that interest which must always attach to the 


vivid and realistic presentation of the play of 
human motives and actions, be they never so 
petty or insignificant. For the most part, he 
can here give us only a densely-marshalled 
array of minute facts ; but when, at times, he 
escapes from the burden of detail, and permits 
himself to indulge in reflections of a more 
general nature, his style has a simple dignity 
which cannot fail to impress the reader, and 
make him feel that besides knowledge and 
industry and patience, the work of Mr. Ban- 
croft has, as far as such a work permits, that 
crowning excellence which comes from the 
command of fitting words. 


RECENT FICTION.* 





There is no more creditable work now being 
done in American fiction than that of some of 
our woman novelists. It is perhaps safe to say 
that they are doing no less for the dignity and 
the honor of that department of literature 
than is being done by the sex reputed to be the 
stronger. And it is certain that among the 
works of invention and imagination which this 
autumnal season has brought forth, the first 
places clearly belong to the “Andromeda” of 
Miss Fletcher, the “‘Aulnay Tower” of Miss 
Howard, and the « Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains ” of Miss Murfree. Each of these . 
novels is an example of the writer’s work at its 
best, and one of them, at least, stands upon a 
higher plane of achievement than any of her 
earlier writings occupy. 
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This work, to which we are inclined to give | 


the place of honor in the present article, is the 
“Andromeda” of George Fleming—a pseudo- 
nym beneath which it is well known that the 
personality of Miss Julia Fletcher is concealed. 
“Andromeda” is the fifth of her novels, and is 
also distinctly the finest thing that she has done. 
It is the old story of pity mistaken for love 
before love’s advent, and the anguish which 
comes when love stands indeed revealed. 
This story has a quality which recalls some- 
thing of the emotion of that tale of Paolo and 
Francesca which has been forever consecrated 
by the immortal tears of the Florentine. But 
the shadow of sin which darkens the tale of 
the lovers of Rimini is missing here: we have, 
instead, self-repression and heroic abnegation, 
love purified by suffering, and friendship 
tempered to new strength by sacrifice. The 
Marchese San Donati is a young Italian, whose 
nobility includes the character as well as the 
name. A slight deformity has embittered his 
life by debarring him from his due share in 
the ordinary pursuits of men, and his life has 
been, in a measure, solitary and reflective. His 
English friend Nevil Marlowe stands in 
marked contrast to him as the possessor of fine 
physique and exuberant cheerfulness of dis- 
position, Now the perversity of circumstance 
will have it that these two men love the same 
woman; and she, having but imagined that she 
could return the love of San Donati, and 
having given him her pledges, learns that in so 
doing she has acted without full self-knowl- 
edge, but still bravely contrives to conceal the 
misery that.is hers when she realises that she 
loves and is loved by Marlowe. The conduct 
of the lovers, when each has thus the other’s 
secret, is honorable; but the keen eye of San 
Donati soon discerns how matters really 
stand, and he nobly renounces his own hap- 
piness to secure that of the two human beings 
whom he loves best upon earth. But no dry 
analysis of the plot can give any idea of the 
delicacy and the strength combined with which 
this situation is wrought out. Both the ex- 
pression and the thought of the book are har- 
monious; the delineation of character is 
admirable in its firmness; the critical moments 
m these three closely interwoven lives are 
charged with that intense vitality which makes 
such moments of more consequence than or- 
dinary years; and the Italian setting of the 
story very clearly comes from an association 
of the familiar eye and the loving hand. 
Against these broad positive merits some few 
slight faults of detail might perhaps be set, 
but the balance would remain greatly in favor 
of the book as a piece of very admirable art. 

We always expect Miss Howard’s work to 
be well done, and “ Aulnay Tower” offers us 
no reason for disappointment. There is about 
it, as there was about “ Guenn,” a finer atmos- 
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phere than that in which ordinary mortals, or 
even novelists, breathe. The story is simple, 
and in most respects conventional; but it is 
not commonplace. It has touches of the ideal 
which lift it above the level of everyday life. 
We are tempted to say that it suggests George 
Sand. Aulnay Tower is the seat of a French 
nobleman of the old school. It is so near 
Paris that when the Germans invest that city 
in the war of 1870, it falls within their lines, 
and extends its enforced hospitalities to a 
number of the enemy’s officers. The marquis, 
his widowed niece, and the abbé—that figure 
so familiar in French history and literature— 
are the residents at the chateau, and are all 
united in hatred of the invaders, But the 
disagreeable situation must be accepted, and 
each makes the best of it after his own par- 
ticular fashion, The marquis maintains an air 
of infinite condescension towards his self- 
invited guests. The abbé becomes apparently 
most studious of books, but really studious of 
the plans and operations of the enemy thus 
brought under his immediate observation. 
The countess, who is of a generous nature, 
finds her prejudices soften as the association, 
at first so much abhorred, is prolonged, and 
ends by converting the situation into a romance 
wherein one of the German officers, whose 
delicate attentions and nobility of character 
have won her heart, figures conspicuously. 
The book is a very slight thing, and is not 
without faults, chief among which is the 
prominence given to a pert serving-maid of 
the countess, whose presence constantly jars 
upon the reader. But it deserves the welcome 
which should be given to all sincere and well- 
considered work which does, or nearly does, 
all that it aims to do. 

Unlike the two preceding novels, “The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” is a 
work of purely indigenous growth, and its 
realism contrasts strikingly with the romantic 
quality of “Andromeda ” and “Aulnay Tower.” 
It is, on the whole, the best thing which Miss 
Murfree has done, and the humble and homely 
life which it depicts becomes, under her treat- 
ment, invested with the interest which more 
readily attaches to higher and more heroic 
themes. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that the theme of a novel is, after all, of second- 
ary importance, and that human life, in any 
of its manifestations, may be so figured, or 
rather transfigured, by the power of the 
novelist as to appear worthy of the most 
serious contemplation. Miss Murfree has 
worked this transfiguration upon the unpromis- 
ing material which is offered by the unlettered 
inhabitants of the Tennessee mountain district. 
Her men and women speak in an uncouth 
tongue, and the range of their ideas is limited 
to the very narrow circle of their material 
environment, with such slight admixture of 








human nature — rough, and in spite of, | 
ia 


this disguise of 
provincialism, and other accidents. That the 
rustic maiden and the itinerant preacher of 
the tale speak the English language after their 
own rude and unregulated fashion, does not 
make the one a less sweet or the other a less 
heroic figure; and the finely imaginative treat- 
ment which is given to their natural surround- 
ings lends something of its own impressiveness 
to the obscure lives of these people. In spite 
of her admirable treatment of character, we 
still think that the writer’s strength is chiefly 
shown in her treatment of nature. Her de- 
scriptions are terse and powerful. They have 
the magical style and the synthetic feeling of 
the larger utterances of poetry. “ Always 
enwrapped in the illusory mists, always touch- 
ing the evasive clouds, the peaks of the Great 
Smoky Mountains are like some barren ideal, 
that has bartered for the vague isolation of a 
higher atmosphere the material values of the 
warm world below. Upon those mighty and 
majestic domes no tree strikes root, no hearth is 
alight; humanity is an alien thing, and utility 
set at naught.” These very first words of the 
story illustrate well enough what is meant. 
Such pictures are not easily effaced from the 
mind. This sympathetic interpretation of 
nature in terms of human feeling has the 
power to impress the memory indelibly. 

A pretty little ytyee os which can be read 
in half an hour, is called “For a Woman,” 
and is the work of Miss Nora Perry. It is a 
drama in two acts. The first of them is 
placed in the Maine woods, and strongly sug- 
gests “A Chance Acquaintance.” There is 
the same young girl, the same scheming sister, 
the same young man, and the same fortuitous 
concourse of circumstances which throws 
them all together. But the young man turns 
out to be possessed of a crime-clouded past, 
and the curtain falls upon the distress occa- 
sioned by this discovery. The second act is 
shorter, and the scene is laid in Naples during 
the cholera season of 1884. The two lovers 
are again brought together, and arrive at a 
happy understanding. The story is non-pre- 
tentious, as befits its exceedingly modest 
merits. 

We turn now to a novel entitled “Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime,” the work of an Englishwoman, 
which has attracted considerable attention, 
partly on account of its inherent power, and 
partly because, although anonymous, it is 
understood to be written by the wife of the 
late Professor Clifford. The story is very 
slight indeed. A young woman, widowed by 
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of the children is taken from her by scarlet 


| fever, and the other shows symptoms of con- 








an accident, is left with two children and but | 


slender resources for their maintenance. 


While grief for the husband is still fresh, one 


sumption so pronounced that it becomes 
necessary to take her to the warmer climate of 
southern Europe. Mrs. Keith is with much 
difficulty enabled to take the child with her 
to Malaga, where some weeks are spent, but it 
is found impossible to save its life, and the 
mother herself fails rapidly. The greatest 
terror of all awaits her when she learns that, 
few as are the days remaining for the child, 
there are still fewer left for herself. That her 
dear one shall be left to linger and die thus 
among strangers is a thought unbearable to the 
mother; and when at the point of death her- 
self, she mercifully puts an end to its life. 
This is the “crime” up to which the entire 
narrative leads. While there is much that is 
crude in the language and the construction of 
the story, it has an undeniable, if hysterical, 
force. We may more than fancy that the 
writer has put into her book much that is 
taken from the most bitter chapter of her own 
experience. It is not many years since she 
accompanied a beloved husband to these same 
southern scenes, there to watch over his last 
hours and endure the agony of the final 
parting. This book is a transcript from the 
pages of memory quite as fully as it is a work 
of the imagination. 

The invention of Mr. Bret Harte appears 
inexhaustible, and his story of “Maruja” is as 
bright and fresh as if the ground covered had 
not already been gone over a score of times 
by the author. Southern California, and the 
contact there of the old Spanishand the new 
American civilization, has been repeatedly 
shown by Mr. Harte to offer the novelist all 
the elements of romance, and he has again 
treated these elements in his most fascinating 
manner. The story has a charm which forbids 
us to question over-closely the inherent proba- 
bility of the plot, and makes us willing to 
accept thankfully whatever is overdrawn and 
exaggerated about it. Happily, Mr. Harte 
has not succumbed to the lethargic influence of 
the latest schools in fiction. He does not sac- 
rifice romance to realism, nor is he psychologi- 
cal at the expense of being objective. Ameri- 
can fiction to-day has no stronger or more 
healthy representative. 

The reader may linger awhile longer among 
these Californian scenes, if he takes up “A 
Mission Flower” after laying “Maruja” 
aside. And if he once catches sight of the 
attractive exterior of the book, he will be 
likely to explore its contents. This story is 
the work of Mr. George H. Picard, and seems 
to be based upon some slight familiarity with 
Californian life, but has not the strong local 
color of the last sketch by Bret Harte. It is, 
however, pleasing as a story, and not without 


strength. The old Jesuit Father is the capital 
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success of the book, and the characters of the | 


two girls are drawn with delicacy. There is 


little of nature and correspondingly much of | 


life in these pages; yet the life is surprisingly 
inactive, and a very few words would sum up 
all that happens from the first chapter to the 
last. 

One of the brightest and most readable of 
the stories in our list is called “A Little Up- 
start,” and is the work of Mr. William 
Rideing. It is a Bostonian novel, and has 
certainly no lack of local color. Many of the 
characters and incidents are strongly suggestive 
of real persons and things, and we suspect that 
a closely initiated person may do much reading 
between the lines. A young girl from Ver- 
mont has published a novel, in which she has 
innocently put a number of the inhabitants of 
her country home. The slight pretense of 
disguise in which she has veiled the sayings 
and doings of her old friends and acquaintances 
does not deceive them at all, and she finds, to 
her dismay, that the dovecotes of the Green 
Mountain district are somewhat angrily flut- 
tered at being thus depicted. Her book is de- 
void of literary merits, but it is so direct a 
transcript of actual experience that it attracts 
much attention and enjoys a large popular 
success. The writer is taken up by a vulgar 
female tuft-hunter, and under her auspices is 
introduced to Boston society, where she makes 
a considerable sensation. But her sweet 
simple nature seems to pass unharmed through 
the ordeal of noisy recognition to which she 
is subjected, and she is found so attractive by 
a very fastidious young man with the bluest 
of blood in his veins that he asks her to marry 
him. He is himself a writer, and knows how 
worthless her work is when judged by any 
high standard; but her fresh young grace has 
for him an irresistible charm, and he makes 
her his wife in spite of the disapprobation of 
family and friends. Unfortunately, however, 
she cannot resist the temptation to write 
another novel. This turns out as much of a 
failure as her other had been a success, for the 
simple reason that she has nothing more in the 
way of real experience to offer, and has no 
imaginative resources to fall back upon. The 
dreadful female with whom she is unfortu- 
nately associated encourages her in the delusion 
that she has literary talent, and causes a tem- 
porary estrangement from her husband. She 
soon learns her mistake, however, and the 
quarrel is made up happily. The style of this 
simple narrative is admirable, and Mr. Rideing 
is to be congratulated upon his success. The 


story is almost wholly free from those false 
notes which are so apt to mar a brilliant piece 
of work. 

“The Last Meeting” is a mixture, in about 
equal parts, of clever conversation and Cor- 
It is the work of Mr. Brander 


sican revenge. 
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Matthews, and is certainly a good story, if its 
power to sustain the saaeel interest of the 
reader be the test applied. Once begun, it 
will hardly be laid aside until read to the end; 
and this is clearly a positive merit. But the 
reader will at the same time do well if he keep 
from a critical attitude, for the main incident 
of the story is of the most sensational and 
improbable sort. The young man who is 
captured in the streets of New York, drugged, 
and shipped as a common sailor under the 
auspices of the “Brotherhood of the Sea,” 
with the prospect of successive reshipments, 
conducted in the same peculiar fashion, for the 
remainder of his natural life, is an interesting 
person to read about, but one who hardly 
occurs in reality in these degenerate days. 
Yet the story is so ingenious and so well 
managed that even this is pardonable; and we 
do not presume that Mr. Matthews expects his 
readers to take him very seriously. We meet 
here several of our old friends—Dear Jones, 
Baby Van Rensselaer, and the Duchess of 
Washington Square—and also make some new 
ones, the Englishman, Mr. Hobson-Cholmon- 
deley, being a person whose acquaintance we 
hope to cultivate further in future. 

“Love, ora Name ”—for that is the title of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s latest novel—tells a 
most preposterous tale of a New York capi- 
talist who schemes to do no less a thing than 
overthrow the government of the United 
States, and establish in its stead some form of 
monarchy controlled by himself and his tools. 
The exact nature of his plan is left to the sur- 
mises of the reader, who receives only enig- 
matical hints concerning it. As chief of the 
tools which are to aid him in this work, the 
ambitious schemer has selected a young man 
who has the rare virtue of uniting blunt out- 
spoken honesty with a large capacity for 
double-dealing and underhanded trickery. 
Just how this may be done, Mr. Hawthorne 
does not inform us. The great scheme natur- 
ally comes to grief, and its promoter to suicide; 
while the young man manages to escape being 
involved in the ruin. There are two young 
women in the story. One of them has 
“golden eyes,” which is the only especially 
interesting thing about her; the other is 
brought in to console the young man for the 
failure of his plans. It is the dreariest piece 
of work that we have seen for many a day, and 
much the weakest thing which Mr. Hawthorne 
has done. The title has no relevancy, and the 
story to which it is attached is ill-conceived, 
and almost completely devoid of any interest, 
human or otherwise. 

The last novel of the late Mr. Fargus is no 
more intrinsically deserving of notice than 
any of his earlier ones, but the extraordinary 

pularity of the writer makes the mention of 


its appearance something which may hardly 
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be omitted in a chronicle like this. “A Family 
Affair” is not a ghost story, and so its incidents 
come within the range of possibilities; but 
the main situation which it presents is strained 
to the verge of absurdity, and there is too 
large an infusion of melodrama to suit tastes 
of any refinement. We do not think that it 
is an exactly creditable state of public opinion 
which can make it possible for a Hugh Con- 
way to have the sort and amount of literary 
success which he undoubtedly secured during 
his meteoric career as a novelist. We note 
also an additional volume of short stories by 
the same writer. The longest of them is enti- 
tled “Slings and Arrows,” and gives a title to 
the collection. It is one of the best things 
that Mr. Fargus has written, being simple, 
straightforward, and probable. Three shorter 
sketches go with it to make up the book. 

The immense popularity of Hugh Conway’s 
stories could hardly fail to make for him 
imitators, and now, evidently suggested by 
the work of that ingenious inventor of impos- 
sible scenes and situations, we have a story 
ealled “As It Was Written,” by Sidney Luska. 
Now this tale, while it is certainly original in 
its plot, has exactly the manner and much of 
the style, if such a word may be used in such 
a connection, of “Called Back.” It is told as 
a personal narrative, and it makes, in spite of 
its absolute impossibility, the same pretence of 
reality which gave to that fantastic perform- 
ance what slight degree of power it might lay 
claim to, It is perhaps even more direct and 
forcible than “Called Back,” and the intro- 
duction of the impossible solution of its mys- 
tery is delayed until the very close, or until 
the reader’s interest is fully awakened by 
legitimate means. Then comes the strictl 
illegitimate explanation, and the reader is 
justly indignant at being made the victim of 
so miserable a trick—unless, indeed, the 
general tone of what has gone before has led 
him to suspect something of the sort. It need 
not be said that this sort of stuff is unde- 
serving of the name of literature. 

It seems that the artist stories written over 
the name of “Ivory Black,” which have de- 
lighted readers of the “Century” during the 

ast year, are the work of Mr. Thomas A. 
anvier; for that is the name which appears 
on the title-page of the little volume of 
“Color Studies” into which they have now 
been collected. There are four of them alto- 
gether: “ Rose Madder,” “Jaune d’ Antimoine,” 
“Orpiment and Gamboge,” and “ Roberson’s 
Medium.” Those who have read them once 
will be likely to read them again in this con- 
venient form, for they are among the best 
and brightest of short stories, although that 
species of composition is now practiced by 

many adepts in this country. 
e will close our review with mention of a 
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recent translation that calls for special notice, 
both on account of the importance of the 
original and of the manner in which the 
translation is made. We regret to say that 
we can mention the work only to condemn it. 
“Le Pére Goriot” is not yet placed within the 
reach of English readers, for the reason that 
the present translator has presumed to make 
impertinent substitution of his own literary 
taste for that of the master whose work it is, 
and to revise and alter the text in an utterly 
shameless fashion. This work of Balzac is 
one of the masterpieces of the world’s litera- 
ture; it may be called the King Lear of 
modern prose; and the translator should 
touch it with a reverent hand. Vandalism 
may revel unchallenged in the alteration of 
ordinary books, but when it raises its hands to 
make miserable pretence of improvement in a 
work of this character, it should not be coun- 
tenanced by anyone who holds literature in 
respect. If other of the works of Balzac are 
to follow the present one, as the publishers 
announce, we hope that their translation will 
be entrusted to persons with some reverence 
for art. An accurate and scholarly translation 
of the entire “ Comédie Humaine ” would be a 
most welcome gift to English readers. 
Witu1am Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


THE two volumes containing the life and corre- 
spondence of Louis Agassiz, edited by Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz, and published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., unfold the characteristics of a man of emi- 
nent genius and of winning personality. They 
exhibit the always enticing picture of the bents and 
methods of effective work, of the results it accom- 
plished, and the influence it exerted in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. They reveal the contact and 
codperation of one strong mind with others of his 
age, and present a cheering view of the warm and 

nerous fellow-feeling which animates men labor- 
ing sincerely in the fields of thought for the devel- 
opment of universal truth. Finally, they show the 
large and impartial comprehension of the scope and 
worth of Agassiz’s plans and action which qualified 
the wife who survives him for the part of a help- 
mate while he was living and for that of his biog- 
rapher when he had passed away. Mrs. Agassiz 
has kept herself wholly in the background in the 
delineation of her husband’s career. A stranger 
could not have preserved more perfect neutrality. 
We miss from the story a satisfactory view of the 
domestic side of Agassiz, which must have been 
prominent in one of his ardent nature; but it was 
his intellectual and public life that the writer de- 
sired to describe, rather than his personal and pri- 
vate relations. Agassiz filled so conspicuous a place 
in science during the latter half of his life, that 
Americans of intelligence are familiar with the 
general tenor of his pursuits; yet a few signal 
points in his history deserve mention here. He was 
a native of Switzerland, of the village of Motier, 
on Lake Morat, where he was born in 1807. His 


father was a clergyman, and both parents, judging 
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from their letters, were persons of superior refine- 
ment and ability. Louis’s love for natural history 
was pronounced from infancy; his childish amuse- 
ments and occupations evincing decidedly the tastes 
and faculties which were to define the sphere of his 
life-work. He entered school at the age of ten, 
spending four years at the college at Bienne, three 
at Lausanne, two at the medical school at Zurich, 
one at the university of Heidelberg, and two at 
Munich. At twenty-three he received diplomas in 
the departments of medicine and philosophy, with 
the hearty commendations of the teachers and pro- 
fessors who had watched his diligence, earnestness 
and enthusiasm in study. His parents had chosen 
for him the calling of a physician, and he endeavored 
honestly te adapt himself to that profession. But 
his passion for science was too strong for subjection. 
At nineteen his profound attainments in natural his- 
tory caused him to be selected to conclude an im- 
portant publication by classifying a series of fishes 
and insects from Brazil, a work which filled two 
folio volumes. The great achievement which 
secured him his high position among scientists, the 
analysis of Fossil Fishes, was begun in his student 
days and prosecuted amid harrassing diffculties. 
He was in indigent circumstances, an allowance of 
$250 a year being all he had to cover living expenses 
and the cost of artists and assistants essential to the 
perfection of his undertaking. Cuvier and Humboldt 
aided him by their friendship and encouragement, 
and the leading men of science throughout Europe 
were early interested in his promising enterprises. 
When twenty-five years old, he accepted the chair 
of natural history at Neuchatel, which he retained 
until his departure for America, despite alluring 
offers from older and richer institutions of learning. 
In 1832 Agassiz was married to Cecile, the sister of 
his life-long friend, Alexander Braun. In 1833 the 
first number of his ‘‘ Fossil Fishes” received the 
Wollaston prize from the Geological Society of 
London. The following year he made his first visit 
to England, where he was heartily welcomed by the 
distinguished men of science. There is not room 
in this notice to speak of his successive enterprises, 
but his life was Seetet to fervent and successful 
studies in various departments of natural science. 
His study of the glaciers occupied much of his 
time, and were of peculiar value. The accounts of 
his explorations in the ice-fields of the Alps has the 
charm of a romance. In 1846 Agassiz came to the 
United States in search of fresh material for the 
elucidation of the glacial problem. His reception 
was so cordial, he found such sympathetic and 
munificent friends and an arena for useful work so 
vast and untilled, that his intended sojourn of 
months was merged into a permanent residence in 
the country. His great achievement in America 
was the foundation of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy in Cambridge, which, through his efforts 
and those of his son and successor, has become one 
of the noblest institutions of its kind in the world. 
Although it does not bear his name, it will perpetu- 
ate his memory, recalling to the generations bene- 
fited by its treasures a gifted, active, genial and un- 
selfish savant. Not long after his arrival in the 
United States, Agassiz was afflicted by the death of 
his wife, who had remained with his daughters in 
Germany. In 1850 he was united to Elizabeth 
Cabot Cary, an accomplished lady, whose name was 
often and honorably associated with his in the per- 
formance of literary and scientific work, 





Ir there are persons upon whose sense of the ludi- 
crous even the drolleries of Mark Twain have begun 
to pall, we commend them to M. de Bacourt’s ‘‘ Sou- 
venirs of a Diplomat,” where they will find inex- 
haustible stores of humor, all the more delicious for 
being quite involuntary. These ‘‘ Souvenirs” were 
published in France several years ago, and are now 
issued in an English edition by Holt & Co. The 
author, the Chevalier de Bacourt, was the representa- 
tive of the French Government at Washington from 
June 1840 to July 1842. During his residence in 
this country he maintained a constant correspond- 
ence with his family at home, communicating with 
considerable minuteness his daily experiences and 
impressions. These letters, written, as we are in- 
formed, without a thought of publicity, were given 
to the world, from a feeling of duty, by his niece, 
the Comtesse de Mirabeau. As she naively acknowl; 
edges in her prefatory sketch of M. de Bacourt, he 
found ‘‘nothing to sympathize with, nothing to 
inspire confidence, nothing to admire” in this new 
and energetic nation, but was disgusted at every 
turn. Our hotels were comfortless; our means of 
travel execrable; our people wretchedly vulgar 
boors, the most cultivated rating only with second 
or third rate Englishmen; and our entertainments, 
both public and private, shocking in every way to 
a refined Parisian taste. The fault of Boston, in 
his eyes, was that ‘‘the inhabitants hate the 
French”; a foible which would render his stay there 
‘for any length of time insupportable.” After 
dining with Mr. Seaton, editor of the ‘‘ National 
Intelligencer,” he records that he ‘‘did not wish 
to hurt his feelings by refusing the invitation; 
besides, in this country, almost all the more distin- 
guished gentlemen are journalists.” He found that 
American girls become frightful physical wrecks at 
an extremely early age. ‘‘ Generally very pretty,” 
he remarks, ‘‘from sixteen to eighteen, they soon 
lose their teeth, their color, and at twenty look 
twice their age.”” No person or thing escapes the 
censure of this unhappy exile, whose feelings are 
summed up in the exclamation: ‘‘My God! What 
have I done to be obliged to live amongst such 
people?” In her short sketch of the diplomatic 
career of M. de Bacourt, the Comtesse de Mirabeau 
states that he was a handsome man, of elegant man- 
ners, amiable disposition and estimable talents. He 
was a favorite of M. de Talleyrand, and to him was 
finally entrusted the duty of preparing the memoir 
of tiat celebrated man which the world awaits with 
curious expectation in the year 1888. 


THE opera-goer often wishes to ‘‘read up” an opera 
in advance, in order that he may give his undivided 
attention to the performance when it begins. But 
to do this he must unravel the mystery of the 
‘‘argument”’—that unintelligible preface to a 
libretto,—or wade through the dreary length of the 
libretto itself, a task sufficient to appal the most 
resolute. A little book prepared by Mr. George P. 
Upton (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) does away with all 
these disagreeable necessities by presenting in con- 
cise form the stories of the better known operas, and 
by telling them in such a way that they become 
interesting even as stories. In addition to this we 
have some facts of interest concerning the history 
of each opera, the cast with which it was originally 
given, and the date of the performance, together 
with brief biographical notes of the composer. AI. 
who know Mr. Upton know that his work is scho.- 
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arly, and that his extensive musical knowledge and 
experience as a critic of operatic performances must 
give to such a compilation as this a very unusual 
value. Sixty-three operas are treated of altogether, 
including all that an American who stays at home is 
likely to hear, and, unfortunately, some that there is 
little chance of his hearing. All of the music- 
dramas of Wagner are described; next in numerical 
importance comes Donizetti, eight of whose tuneful 
works are included; then follow Meyerbeer and 
Verdi, who are represented by six operas each. 
Auber, Balfe, Bellini, Gounod, Mozart, and Rossini 
have three works apiece in the list. Twelve other 
composers are included as the authors of one or two 
works each. The selection of works from among so 
many claimants was a difficult task, but it has been 
remarkably well done. The only opera which we 
particularly miss is the ‘‘Gioconda” of Ponchielli, 
which is a notable work, and has been notably per- 
formed in this country. The book appears in a 
mechanical form of appropriate artistic excellence. 

Cot. T. W. Hieernson’s ‘‘ Larger History of the 
United States to the Close of President Jackson’s 
Administration” (Harper & Brothers) is, in its matter, 

ress-work, and illustrations,one of the most attract- 
ive books which has appeared formanyaday. Col. 
Higginson some years ago put forth a ‘ Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” which has 
been immensely popular with the young people, and 
is so well know that the author has called his new 
work the ‘‘ Larger History.” It is not, however, a 
large book, being only an octavo of 470 pages. It 
was written for maturer minds than was his former 
book, with more detail, and in a more elevated style. 
The author seems still to have been writing for the 
young people—those in the higher teens—who will 
read the volume with delight. It is a book to put 
into the hand of a bright boy or girl who has passed 
through the drudgery of school days, as a Christmas 
present. In the picturesque treatment of historical 
subjects, and in the use of a pure English style, few 
American writers equal Col. Higginson. The text 
also shows a very careful study of the original sources 
of American history, a familiarity with special 
monographs, and the results of the best recent his- 
torical criticism. His narrative of the persecution 
of the Quakers in Massachusetts, and of the witch- 
craft delusion, are instances of his breadth of read- 
ing. His Pocahontas did not save the life of 
Captain John Smith; and thus one by one the myths 
of American history disappear in darkness. The 
mature student of history will read the book with 
interest for the evidence it gives of progress in his- 
torical investigation and criticism; and for the 
encouragement it affords that we are, at some time 
in the future, to have a history of the United States 
which is not permeated with stale errors, myths, and 
delusions. The illustrations of the work are numer- 
ous and excellent. The portraits of statesmen are of 
extraordinary merit as works of art. 


Tue most important classical work that has ap- 
peared in England this year is an edition of Cicero's 
Academics, with the text revised and explained by 
James 8. Reid, M.A., of Cambridge University. 
Cicero is most widely known as an orator; but his 
philosophical writings are of even greater interest 
and value than his orations. The Academica is a 
discussion of the fundamental question of philosophy, 
the basis of human knowledge. The author takes 
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the position that certainty is unattainable by our 
reason. Truth there is or may be, but we cannot 
grasp it. The senses are deceptive, hence there is 
nothing upon which reason can build. What then 
is one to do? Withhold judgment regarding all 
things, have no fixed opinions, assert nothing dog- 
matically; in action, follow that which is most 
likely to be true; take a broad survey of all the 
circumstances, choose that which seems nearest the 
truth, accept probability as the guide of life. Thus 
will the philosopher be free from error and be able 
to maintain peace of mind. The position closely 
resembles that of a large class of modern thinkers; 
the question at issue was never more warmly dis- 
cussed than now. This edition of the Academica 
is therefore opportune. By a careful revision of the 
text. and the addition of a full and scholarly com- 
mentary, the editor has made even the obscurest 
portions of the Latin clear. A comprehensive and 
well-written introduction discusses the character of 
Cicero’s philosophical writings, the sources and aim 
of the Academica. A translation, by the same 
editor, will shortly appear. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue ‘‘American Catalogue,” projected by the 
late Frederick Leypoldt, was published in three 
quarto volumes in 1880. It contained the titles of 
all books, with a double arrangement under author 
and subject, which had been printed in the United 
States, and were still in print and for sale in the 
trade July 1, 1876. The work was very faithfully 
and accurately compiled, und has been a standard and 
most useful work of reference in libraries and in the 
trade. Mr. R. R. Bowker, Mr. Leypoldt’s successor 
in the publication of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly,” 
‘Library Journal,” etc., has issued two supple- 
mentary volumes in the same style, which give the 
titles, under author and subject, of all books pub- 
lished in the United States from 1876 to 1884, 
which are ia print and on sale. These five volumes 
are a valuable contribution to American bibliogra- 
phy, and there is nothing else which covers the 
same or a wider field, noris there likely to be. They 
do not, however, constitute a complete bibliography 
of American books. They answer fully, as re- 
= many books, such questions as whether a 

k is on sale, by whom it is published, and 
the price. This is about all the average book- 
seller, or the person who is collecting a small 
library, wants to know. The bibliographer, on the 
other hand, is more inquisitive, and wants to know 
about books which are out of print and are not on 
sale. The rarer the book, the more is his curiosity 
awakened. It will be long before we have such 
works as Watt's ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,” Querard’s 
‘* La France Littéraire,” or Kayser’s Biicher-Lexicon. 

Tue spirited history of Kansas during the terri- 
torial period has found a spirited narrator in Pro- 
fessor Leverett W. Spring, who is the author of the 
latest contribution to the series of ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Professor 
Spring’s work is perhaps the most iateresting of the 
entire series as far as published, and is made so, 
first, by his ability as a writer; and, second, by the 
narrowness of his subject matter. The greater part 





, of the volume deals with the doings of a few men, 


within an area some fifty miles in diameter, during 
a period of about five years. With so contracted a 


| field as this, the writer is naturally able to put us 
upon terms of familiarity even with the details of 
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his subject. He has succeeded in giving a very 
graphic and vivid picture of the struggle between 
slavery and freedom, of which Kansas territory was 
the scene, and from which such momentous issues 
were to arise. Kansas counts but a few years of 
history altogether, but her history during those 
years was of national consequence, and drew to 
itself the national attention. Professor Spring’s 
admirable work has evidently been written on the 
spot, and with command of all sorts of personal and 
documentary evidence. The series to which this 
book belongs now numbers six volumes, and is doing 
much to popularize American history in general, as 
well as to awaken an interest in local annals. Few 
people know as much of their own State as they 
ought to know, although it concerns their interests 
much more closely than the national government. 


Ir is not often that a book supplies so decided a 
need as is the case with Dr. Francis B. Gummere’s 
‘* Handbook of Poetics” (Ginn & Co.) We know 
of nothing in the language of similar scope, or 
which thus occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween the chapters contained in an ordinary treatise 
upon rhetoric, and the laborious works of the Ger- 
mans. Sidney Lanier’s remarkable book upon the 
‘Science of English Verse” may be very helpful 
and suggestive for the profound investigator, but is 
hardly the thing for the average student. The 
present work is very thoroughly done, and is pre- 
pared from a wide knowledge of the subject. The 
whole range of English literature, from Beowulf to 
Swinburne, is drawn upon for illustrations of points 
of metrical structure. We have examined the book 
somewhat carefully, and have not found anything 
which calls for serious criticism. The subject is 
treated under the three heads of subject-matter, 
style, and metre. After a characterization of epic, 
lyric, and dramatic poetry,and the varieties of each, 
the subject of poetical style and the figures which 
occur in poetry is discussed and very fully illustrated. 
Then comes a consideration of metre in general, and 
of the metrical and stanzaic forms of English poetry, 
The attractiveness of this book is largely due to the 
good literary taste of the writer. His selections and 
illustrations are such as to show that he has feeling 
for poetry as well as knowledge of it. We cannot 
too warmly commend the work to students and to 
general readers. 


Tue ‘‘ Text-Book of Nursing,” prepared by Clara 
S. Weeks, Superintendent of the Training-school for 
nurses at Patterson, New Jersey, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is so complete a treatise, so 
comprehensive in instruction, so clear in statement 
and so systematic in arrangement, that it may take the 
place of a teacher as far as a manual can. It sup- 
plies a need that has been felt in the education of 
professional nurses, but it also provides the private 
student with a guide for the treatment of the sick 
which is of the utmost value. The various sections 
of the book cover every point included in the 
province of the nurse, the management of the sick 
room, the care of the patient, the administration of 
remedies, foods, and beverages, with special infor- 
mation applicable to different forms of disease and 
their numerous phases. The explanations and di- 
rections are full and explicit, leaving no detail in 
doubt or obscurity. An ey supply of wood-cuts 
exhibiting the anatomy of the human organism, aid 
the writer in expounding her subject with intelli- 
gence and precision. The art of nursing is one of 
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the most important among those especially adapted 
to women. It may be regarded as a part of their 
aceon work, and should be understood, in a fair 

egree, at least, by every one of them. A cursory 
reading of Miss Weeks’s text-book affords a multi- 
tude of practical hints of great utility, but a serious 
study of the work would give one the comparative 
mastery of a department of knowledge of inestimable 
service in the ordinary experiences of life. 


How BEst to introduce pupils in our high schools 
and academies to the English classics is a burnin 
question which ought to have the attention of all 
thoughtful teachers, and every careful experi- 
ment toward its solution should be welcomed. 
Smith’s ‘‘Studies in English Literature ” (Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co.) is an attempt in the right 
direction. The author’s aim seems to be twofold: 
first, to group the history of our literature, from 
Chaucer to Dryden, about the personalities of its 
greatest representatives; secondly, to place the . 
pupil’s mind in contact with a few masterpieces. 
Accordingly, a good deal is said about Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Bacon, Milton; less about 
their greatest contemporaries; while the usual epi- 
taphs accorded to relatively obscure writers, whose 
works a busy man can hardly expect to reach much 
before the tenth century of his existence, are 
omitted. The selections from the five great masters 
mentioned are as complete as possible, the whole of 
the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” of the ‘‘ Prologue,” and 
of ‘‘Comus,” being given. The notes and refer- 
ences do not interpose themselves like a fog between 
the pupil and his author’s thought: judicidus hel 
is furnished, and much is done to prompt the pupil 
to think for himself. The work is by no means 
flawless; but, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, 
it would be more likely to develop the power of 
discriminating ‘‘between literature and books” 
than most of the manuals now in use. 


Nor many years ago, two young American girls 
wanted so much to enjoy the pleasures of foreign 
travel that they courageously set out, unac- 
companied, to visit the Old World. They were 
discouraged in the undertaking by well-meaning 
friends and acquaintances; but they believed that 
it was not impracticable, and proceeded resolutely 
to carry it out. They found the obstacles against 
which they had been warned for the most = 
imaginary; and the comparatively modest plans 
with which they started out became so expanded as 
to include visits to the North Cape, Russia, and the 
East. After two years of pleasant experiences, the 
venturesome young ladies returned home, and one of 
them, Miss Mary L. Ninde, has written an account 
of the journey, which is now published with the 
title ‘‘We Two Alone in Europe,” (Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) To this title Asia and Africa might 
both have been added without exceeding the truth, 
for the travellers went up the Nile to Luxor, and 
through Palestine to Damascus. Miss Ninde’s nar- 
rative is fresh and interesting. The reader will 
scarcely fail to be affected by the writer’s enthusiasm, 
and will find a certain pleasure in seeing things 
with her eyes, although the things seen are for the 
most part the ordinary features of European travel. 
If the reader be a young lady, she will probably 
want to follow Miss Ninde’s example: something 
which is not, perhaps, to be recommended to young 
ladies in general. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have projected a 
series of historical works for young readers, to 
which they have given the general title of ‘* The 
Story of the Nations.” The initial number, ‘‘ The 
Story of Greece,” is by Prof. James A. Harrison. The 
scheme of this opening volume is good. It aims to 
centre the thought upon the leading and decisive 
events in the history of the Greek nation, and to 
discard minute details which serve to burden the 
memory without a corresponding increase of knowl- 
edge. A good deal of room is given to the mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks, to the legends contained in the 
songs of Homer, and the tales and traditions belong- 
ing to the different eras and localities of the Grecian 

riod. The author has been especially happy in 

is selection of titles to the forty odd chapters 
of his narrative, and in all respects has evidently 
tried hard to meet the requirements of a history 
intended for the young. Unfortunately for his suc- 
cess, he does not possess a style sufficiently easy and 
simple. He labors to bring his subject within the 
comprehension of immature minds ; he — co- 
pious illustrations and anecdotes, and adopts the 
story form in order to captivate his intended readers ; 
but his literary style thwarts his ye His sen- 
tences are heavy and obscure, and laden with big 
words that would drive the average boy and girl to 
despair. 


Tue ‘Marvels of Animal Life” (Scribners) is a 
book of the ‘“‘popular science” sort, written by 
Charles Frederick Holder. It is a collection of 
sketches of some of the more curious forms of ex- 
istence, well enough known to the naturalist, but 
likely to be new to the average reader, and certain 
to interest him. The book is especially designed 
for young readers, who are appealed to by a com- 
yaratively untechnical style and also by startling 
illustrations of such things as tree-climbing fishes, 
sea-serpents, restored monsters of remote geological 
epochs, and attacks upon boats by sword-fishes and 
sharks. Mr. Holder is an experienced observer, and 
his descriptions are, for the most part, taken from 
life and on the spot. They are mostly of marine 
forms, but they cover a wide range. ‘‘The way to 
study the sword-fish is to go sword-fishing if you 
can,” says Mr. Holder; but this is a pastime which 
few will find within their reach, and most people 
must be contented to do their sword-fishing in imag- 
ination, with the aid of books like the present one. 
Judging from the illustrations of this particular 
sport, the amusement seems to be confined to the 
fishes; whereas the reader who is satisfied with the 
fishes in the book can view the situation from either 
standpoint and extract amusement from both. 


Apo.Pa CHRIsTIANt's treatise on ‘‘ The Principles 
of Expression in Pianoforte Playing” (Harpers) is a 
work which commends itself to scholarly musicians, 
It is not necessary to be a pianist in order to enjoy 
it. It is so broad, thorough, and comprehensive, so 
sage, — and enlightened, that every intelli- 
gent reader will — its value. The author 
writes of music as Hamerton writes of painting, or 
Sidney Lanier of poetry: with a philosophic under- 
standing of its province, its spirit, and its laws. 
While treating it technically, he has the ability to 
preserve its charm, and to invest with a lively 
attraction what in other hands might prove the 
dryest details. It is an intellectual treat to follow 
his exposition of the principles which govern the 
rendition of piano-forte music. He demonstrates 
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them consecutively and clearly, and as parts of a sys- 
tem which is complete and symmetrical. His treat- 
ment removes expression in piano-forte playing 
equally from the domain of the mechanical and the 
emotional, and subjects it to simple and rational 
rules which remain ever the same and ever within 
the control of the intelligent performer. Mr. Chris- 
tiani possesses literary as well as musical culture,and 


| his book is written in excellent style. 


In ‘‘The Wit and Wisdom of Bulwer,” Miss C. 
L. Bonney has gathered from the best-known 
novels of that versatile writer many of the moralising 
deductions and sententious aphorisms with which 
his works abound. The excerpts are preceded by a 
brief biographical sketch, noticeable not only for 
the absence of the air of patronage usually assumed 
by those who write about Bulwer, but also for a 
courageous refutation of the oft-repeated charge 
that his works have an immoral tendency. Com- 
mendable taste is evinced in the extracts chosen, and 
lists are given of the leading characters in each 
work laid under contribution. The selections have 
been taken from the novels and one drama only; a 
book of equal importance might be compiled from 
the poems, plays, essays, and speeches, which are 
less widely known than the fictions, but were 
ranked higher by their author, who was a severe 
critic of his own writings. A few inaccuracies 
have crept into Miss Bonney’s volume: Bulwer was 
born in i803 (not 1805); he died at Torquay (not 
London); an edition of his poetical (not political) 
and dramatic works was issued in 1852; and the 
first extract on page 200 is not by Bulwer but 
Raleigh. 


Tue ‘‘ Historical Atlas” of Robert H. Labberton, 
published by Townsend MacCoun, New York, will 
be found to be exceedingly useful as an aid to the 
student. It is compact in size, neat in appearance, 
and systematic in its arrangement. There are 141 
maps altogether, large and small, each one giving 
at a glance as much information as could be con- 
densed in ten times the amount of print. Noone 
can read history intelligently without some such 
graphic aid as this, close at hand; and those who 
do not care to purchase the larger work of Mr. 
Freeman will find the present one admirably 
adapted to all ordinary wants. The maps are faced 
by a descriptive text, to which the student may 
refer if he does not quite understand their meaning. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Joun Payne is at work upon a translation of 
the ‘‘ Decameron,” to be printed for the Villon So- 
ciety. 

Miss MurFreEE (Charles Egbert Craddock) has 
undertaken a new serial story for ‘‘ Wide Awake,” 
to run through about six numbers. 

An ‘‘Introduction to the Language and Verse of 
Homer,” by Prof. Seymour of Yale College, is soon 
to be issued by Ginn & Company. 

ARCHDEACON FarrRar’s volume of Sermons and 
Addresses delivered in America will be published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. during the coming winter. 

THE new cover that adorns the November number 
of ‘‘St. Nicholas” is so far an improvement upon 
the old as to leave little to be desired by the artistic 
taste in the make-up of this superior periodical. 
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Tue admirably written and illustrated article on 
the New York Stock Exchange, in the November 
‘* Harper's,” is supplemented by an article on the 
London Stock Exchange, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly.” 

THE poems of Sidney Lanier, recently published 
by Scribner's Sons, have, we are glad to learn, 
reached a second edition, in which some needed im- 
provements in paper and typography render the vol- 
ume more worthy the high character of its contents. 

A MANUAL containing sixty-four pages of selec- 
tions from Browning and other authors, designed 
for use in the opening exercises in public schools, 
has been prepared by Miss Mary E. Burt, a teacher, 
and published in neat but inexpensive form by the 
Colgrove Book Co., Chicago. 

Mr. FREDERICK Harrison has returned to Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. a check sent by them as his share of 
profits in the volume of essays by him and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, recently published by that firm, and 
regarding which there was a somewhat heated con- 
troversy between the joint authors of the essays. 


L. Prane & Co. have in preparation an interest- 
ing souvenir of General Grant, consisting of a por- 
trait surrounded by vignettes representing various 
episodes in his military career. The work is designed 
by Mr. De Thulstrup, whose battle-pieces in ‘‘ The 
Century” have attracted much attention. 

Historica students will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of a new quarterly, ‘‘ The English His- 
torical Review,” the first number of which will 
appear January 1. It will be edited by the Rev. 
Mandell Creighton and Reginald Lane Poole, with a 
corresponding editor and several contributors in the 
United States. 

TENNYSON’s new volume, to be published by Mac- 
millan & Co. early in December, will consist almost 
entirely of new poems, several of them of consid- 
erable length. Some of the titles are: ‘‘ Tiresias,” 
‘“‘The Ancient Mystic,” ‘‘ The Wreck,” and a new 
‘Idyll of the King” called ‘‘ Balin and Balan.” 
There will also be a poem in Lincolnshire dialect, 
‘‘The Spinster’s Sweet-’arts,” and one in Irish 
brogue. 

Purnam’s Sons announce for early publication: 
‘*Problems in Philosophy,” by Dr. Bascom, 
President of the University of Wisconsin; ‘‘ Poetry 
as a Representative Art,” by Prof. George Z. Ray- 
mond, of the College of New Jersey; ‘‘ Railway 
Transportation, its History and Laws,” by Prof. A. 
T. Hadley, of Yale College; and ‘“‘ Postulates of 
English Political Economy,” by the late Walter 
Bagehot. 

Lipprncott’s MAGAzrNE will hereafter make a 
special feature of contributions by transatlantic au- 
thors, among whom are named W. E. Norris, W. 
H. Mallock, ‘‘Ouida,” James Payn, F. Anstey, Wm. 
Black, E. Gosse, Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, 
Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, and Swinburne. 
The usual list of American contributors will be 
retained. ‘‘Lippincott’s” will follow the precedent 
of Tue Drat and “The Century,” and hereafter 
appear on the first of the month for which it is 
named: a commendable change, which is announced 
also by the ‘‘North American Review” and the 
‘* Overland Monthly.” 

Miss J. L. Gmuper, editor of ‘‘ The Critic,” has 
prepared a novel poetic anthology, described by its 
title, ‘‘ Representative Poems of Living Poets, Se- 
lected by the Poets Themselves.” Some seventy or 


eighty poets will be represented. The volume will 
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be issued by Cassell & Co. The same publishers an- 
nounce a new volume by Lieut. Schwatka, ‘‘ Along 
Alaska’s Great River,” an account of the exploring 
expedition of 1883; and a volume of the poems of 
Miss Helen Gray Cone, a frequent contributor to the 
magazines, 

TuE library of the late Richard Grant White is to 
be sold at auction by Bangs & Co., New York, who 
have prepared a catalogue of some two thousand 
titles. Judging from this catalogue, it would seem 
that many of Mr. White’s books must have been set 
apart for other purposes, leaving the odds and ends 
for purchasers at the sale. Still, the catalogue con- 
tains many valuable entries, particularly in Shaks- 
periana and works on the English language. 

Dr. Hoimes’s ‘‘ New Portfolio” will be issued in 
book-form, under the title of ‘‘A Mortal Antipathy,” 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They announce also: 
Mrs. Whitney’s new story of ‘‘ Bonnyborough,” and 
‘*High Lights,” a story by an anonymous author; 
Mr. Ropes’s political and military sketch of the 
First Napoleon; an account of the life of Myrtilla 
Miner, who opened the first school for colored chil- 
dren in Washington ; a new octavo edition of Longfel- 
low’s poems, with portrait and 300 illustrations, and 
a complete edition of the prose and poetry of E. C. 
Stedman; ‘‘ The Life and Times of John Bunyan,” 
by the Rev. John Brown; and ‘Old Lines in New 
Black and White,” a series of large charcoal sketches 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, inspired by passages in 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
NOVEMBER, 1885. 


Bulgaria, United. Eugene Schuyler. No. Am. Review. 
Calvary, Site of. Selah Merrill. Andover Review. 
Chautauqua Literary Circle. E. E. Hale. Century. 
Churches, United, of the U.S. C. W. Shields. "Ventury. 
Clover. Grant Allen. Po r 

Color in Animals. M. P. Marchall. r Science. 
Criticism, Principles of. E.R. Sill. Atlantic. 

Democracy in Europe. Emilio Castelar. No. Am. Review. 
Education, Higher. C. A. Eggert. Popular Science. 
Education, The New. G.H. Palmer. Andover Review. 
English Literary Study. T. M. Hunt. Andover Review. 
Familstére at Guise, France, Edward Howland. Harper’s. 
Fiction, Recent. William M. Payne. Dial. 

Fort McAllister, Capture of. ©. C. Jones. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Flying-Machines. T. W. Mather. P i” Science. 
Garrison, William Lloyd. Samuel Willard. Dial. 

God, The Ideaof. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

Graham Affair, The. Theodore Hittell. Overland. 

Grant at Mt. McGregor. Century. 

Grant, U. S., Memoirs of. —?, 

Grant, Recollections of. Admiral Ammen. No. Am. Review. 
Guatemala. P.Frenzeny. Harper's. 

Houghton, Lord,Recollections of. John Bigelow. Harper's. 
Indian Journey, An. Lucy C. Lille. Harper’s. 
Instantaneous Photography. A. Leffingwell. Pop. Science. 
Investing, Artof. J. F. Hume. Popular Science. 
Kentucky Campaign of 1861-2. W.F.Smith. M. Am. Hist. 
Lincoln, A., in Illinois. E. B. Washburne. No. Am. Review. 
Lunatics, A Belgian Colony of. H. DeVarigny. Pop. Sci. 
Mills College, California. Katherine Fisher. Overland. 
Nass to Skeena, From. Dr. Chismore. Overland. 

Negro Education, Twenty Years of. J.M.Keating. Pop.Sci. 
New York Stock Exchange. R. Wheatley. Harper's. 
Novel, A Typical. H. W. Mabie. Andover Review. 

Otter Hunt in the Hebrides.. R. D. Somers. Harper's. 
Panda, Cruise of the. Overland. 

Petra, A Visitto. T. W. Ludlow. Century. 

Portfolio, The New. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 

Race Prejudice. Gail Hamilton. No. Am. Review. 

Science and Thought, Modern. S. Laing. Popular Science. 
Science and the Public Weal. Lyon Playfair. Pop. Sci. 
Scriptures, The. Andover Review. 

Sculptors, Living English. Edmund Gosse. Century. 
Seamen, Impressment of. Edward Stanwood. Atlantic. 
Seaports, Defense of Our. H. P. Wells. Harper's. 
Setters, Typical. Century. 

Sheridan, A Ride with. A.D. Rockwell. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Silver, Shall It be Demonetized? No. Am. Review. 

Slang in America, Walt Whitman. North American Review. 
Statecraft and Priestcraft. Philip Schaff. No. Am. Review. 
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Stedman on the Poets of America. H. N. Powers. Dial. 
Style and the Monument. No. Am. Review. 

Thackeray as an Art Critic. _o Young. Atlantic. 
Théodicee of Leibnitz. H. A. P. Torrey. Andover Review. 
Thibetans, Home-Life of. C.H. Lepper. Popular Science. | 


Utah, Conquest of. LD. L. Leonard. Andover Review. 
Wadsworth House at Geneseo. Mag. Am. History. 
Washington, Burning of, in 1814. H. King. Mag. 4m. Hist. 
Willand Motor Centers, The. V.Horsley. Popular Science. 
Witcheraft in Illinois. J.H.Gunn. Mag. Am. History. 
Wyoming Anti-Chinese Riots. A. A. Sargent. Overland. 
Yosemite, Camping Tripin. Jos. Le Conte. Overland. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[| The following List includes ali New Books, American and For. 
exgn, recewed during the month of October by MESSRS. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago.) 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


The Day Dream. By Alfred Tennyson. Beautifally Il- 
lustrated from Drawings by Harper, Woodward, 
Peirce, Garrett, Copeland, Harry Fenn, and W. J. 
Fenn. Folio, richly gilt. E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, 
$6.00; tree calf or full morocco, $12.00, 

A sumptuous volume beautifully illustrated. 

Childe Harold’s nae ge A Romaunt. By Lord 
Byron. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 286. Gilt edges. Tick- 
nor & Co. Cloth, $6.00; tree calf or antique morocco, 
$10.00. 

“ The value of the edition lies in the beauty and finish 
of the mechanical execation, which is in all respects 
worthy of the great poem.’’—The Independent. 

Favorite Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Songs of Seven, 
The High Tide, The Shepherd Lady, and other Poems. 
Beautifully illustrated, and with unique embossed 
covers. 8vo, Gilt edges. Roberts Bros. $5.00. 

The binding is unique. The embellishment consisting 
of a relief design in gold, bronze, or silver, of St. Botolph 
Church in Boston, England, inserted in a paneled cloth 
cover. 

English Etchers. Fifteen Etchings by Murray, Strang, 
Chattock, Pennell, Lulanne, Toussaint, and others, 
with de<criptive text, by G. W. H. Ritchie. Folio. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $12.50, 

A magnificent volume of Etchings. 

Half a Score of Etchers. Ten a by the great 
French Artists, Appian, Daubigney, LePage, Laucon, 
Martial, Buhot, Chauvel, Nehlig, Burnand, Beauverie. 
Folio, with text. Dudd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

Wild Flowers of Colorado, From Original Water Color 
Sketches, Drawn from Nature. By EmmaH. Thayer. 
Folio. Gilt edges. Cassell & Co. $7.50. 

“*Tells the story of her trip last year in the Colorado 
mountains ina feneay etre leisurely way, and exhibits 
in twenty full-page lithographic illustrations, the beauti- 
ful plants that flower in that region.” —The Independent. 
Tuscan Cities. By W. D. Howells. With Illustrations 

from Drawings and Etchings by J. Pennell and 
others. 8vo. Giltedges. Ticknor & Co. $5.00. 

“ A series of recent sketches of certain famous Italian 
cities, historical, instructive, personal and diverting. 
They are also admirably illustrated by Pennel, who was 
sent abroad for the purpose.”’—Publisher’s Announcement. 
Idyls of the Months. Poems and Drawings. By Mary 

A. Lathtbury. With Beautiful Colored Designs, Em- 
blematic of the Year. Geo. Routledge & Sons, $3.50 

Brilliantly illustrated. 

P ems of Nature. By J. G. Whittier. Illustrated from 
Nature by E. Kingsley. Royal 8vo, pp. lL Gilt 
edges. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00, 

“ He (Mr. Kingsley, the engraver) has visited the places 
described in the poems, and his illustrations are an art- 
ist’s transcript of the actual scenes which inspired the 
poct.”"—Publisher’s Announcement. 

Red Letter Poems. By English Men and Women. Ii- 
lustrated edition. Pp. 645. Gilt edges. T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. $3.50. 

“It is, in my opinion, by fur the best collection of Eng- 
lish poetry ever made.”—H. T. Sudduth, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Ohio University. 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 369. 
Gilt edges. H. B.Nims & Co. $2.50. 


Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Containing also a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha 
Canal. By R. Lovett, M.A., witha map and 127 illus- 
trations. Large svo, pp. 224 Gilt edges. Thos. Nel- 
son &Sons. $5.50. 

Another volume in the popuier “Pen and Pencil” se. | 

a beautifully depicting the wild, majestic scenery of | 

orway. ' 
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The Inca Princess. An Historical Romance. By the 
Author of “Sir Rae,” “ Iris,” etc. Illustrated from 
Paintings by Church, Chase, Davidson, Fredericks, 
Pyle, Schell and Smedley. 8vo. Gilt edges. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50. 

Flowers from Sunlight and Shade. Poems, Arranged 
and Illustrated, by Susie B. Skelding. 4to, pp. 128. 
White, Stokes & Allen. $3.50. 

Flowers from Here and There. Poems. Arranged and 
Illustrated, by Susie B. Skelding. 4to, pp. 136. White, 
Stokes & Allen. 50. 

Miss Skelding’s remarkable illustrations of flowers are 
tov well known to need comment. 


Good Things of * Life.’’ Second Series. Humorous 
Sketches, with text. Oblong quarto. White, Stokes 
& Allen. $2.00. 
“Not to be matched for int, wit, and excellent 
drawing, by any collection of society art in the world.” 
—The Independent. 


Beauties of Tennyson. Twenty Illustrations by F. B. 
Schell. 4to. Porter & Coates. Cloth, gilt, or alliga- 
tor, each $1.50. 

Ode on Immortality, and Lines ou Tintern Abbey. By 

. Wordsworth. Illustrated. 4to. Gilt edges. Cas. 
sell & Co. $1.00. 

Heartsease. Poems of Pansies. Arranged and Illus- 
trated, by Susie B. Skelding. Vellum. White, Stokes 
& Allen. 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 1805-1879. The Story of his 
Life, told by his Children. 8vo, 2 vols.—1805-1840. The 
Century Co. Net, $5.00. 

“A much-abused rather than much-discussed charac. 
ter stands here thrown fully open forinspection . . . 
with a wealth of documentary evidence, much of which 
has never before been published—now for the first time 
enables the man to be seen in his true light.”— The Natwn. 
Louis A siz. His Life and Correspondence. Edited 

by Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 2 vols. Portrait. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

“ The narritive is rich with the treasured thoughts of 
mee of the leading minds of the century.”—Literary 

0 
the Life of George Brummell, Esq. Commonly called 

Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse. Revised and An- 

notated Edition from the Author’s own Interleaved 

Copy. With forty portraits in color of Brummeil and 

oH contemporaries. 2 vols., 8vo. Scribner & Welford. 
00. 

Montcaitm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. New and 
cheaper edition. Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Souvenirs of a Diplomat. Private Letters from America 
during the Administrations of Presidents Van Buren, 
Harrison,and Tyler. From the French of the Chev- 
alier De Bacourt, Minister from France. With a 
memoir of the Author by the Comtesse De Mirabeau. 
Pp. H. Holt & Co. 


John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His 


Life and Educational Works. By S. S. Laurie, A.M., 
_ Second edition, revised. Pp. 240. London. Net, 

Abraham Lincoln. By E. Foster. Pp. 128. Cassell & Co. 
50 cents. 


Benjamin Franklin. By E. M. Tomkinson. Pp. 128. 
Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Richard Cobden. By R. Gowing. Pp. 28. Portrait. 
Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Florence Nightingale, Frances R. Havergal, Catherine 
Marsh, Mrs. Ranyard (“L.N.R.”). By Lizzie All- 
dridge. Pp. 128. Portraits. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 


HISTORY. 


John DeWitt. Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty 
Years ofa Parliamentary Republic. By M. A. L. Pon- 
talis. Translated by S. E. and A. Stephenson. 2 vols., 
8vo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $9.00 

A Larger History of the United States of America, to 
the Close of President Jackson’s Administration. 
By T. W. Higginson. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 470. Har- 

r& Bros. $3.50. 

“It will meet the popular demand for a one-volume 
history of our country which, while absorbingly inter- 
esting and filled with charming bits of “description and 
cae incident, is at the same time wholly re- 
iable.” 

The Peace of Utrecht. A Historical Review of the great 
Treaty of 1713-14, and of the principal events of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. By J. W. Gerard. 
8vo, pp. 420. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 00. 

“‘Mr. Gerard’s narrative is forcible and picturesque, 
and is enlivened by much curious anecdote and pre- 
viously unprinted correspondence.” —Pubdlisher’s Announce- 
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A Narrative of Military Service. By General W. P. 
Hazen. 8vo, pp. 450. Portraits. Ticknor & Co. $3.00. 
“The work wil'l prove a valuable addition to the al- 
ready voluminous Civil-War History.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

Kansas. The Prelude to the War for the Union. By L. 
W. Spring. Pp. 334. “American Commonweaiths.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

“The whole record of the slavery struggle, and the 
later development of the state, is written with post-bel- 
lum fairness, and in the historical temper.”—The Critic. 


History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. By George Bancroft. 


New edition. 8vo, pp. 495. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
TRA VEL—SPORTING. 
We Two Alone in Europe. By Mary L. Ninde. With 


eo illustrations. Pp. 348. Jansen, McClurg & 

oO. 0. 

* A unique book of travel.”—Times, Chicago. 

“ Miss Ninde shows by her work that she is a keen ob- 
server and that she has a good conception of what people 
like to read.”—Topeka Commonwealth. 

Sport with Gun and Rod, in American Woods and 

aters. Edited by A. M. Mayer. New and cheaper edi- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 892. The 
Century Co. $5.00. 

Hunting. By His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
M. Morris. With contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire and others, Illustrated. “ The Bad- 
— Library of Sports and Pastimes.”’ Pp. 373. London. 


Guide and Select Directory. What to See and Where 
to Buy in New York City. With a map, a list of promi- 
nent residents, and | ag = of the principal theatres. 
Pp. 215. Paper. White, Stokes & Allen. 25 cents. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Poets of America. By E.C.Stedman. Pp.516. Gilt 
top. Honghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25. 

“In this later volume Mr. Stedman does for all Amer- 
ican poets the service which in his earlier volume (“ Vic- 
torian Poets”) he did for the poets who have made English 
literature illustrious during the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria.”’—Pubdlisher’s Announcements 


Studies in Shakespeare. By R.G. White. Pp. 383. Gilt 
top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

“The present volume contains the ripe results of years 
of study, and its insight, thoughtfulness, and vigorous 
sense render it a rich and permanent contribution to 
Shakespeare literature.— Publisher's Announcement. 

The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, with 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes on the Customs of 
Moslem men and a Terminal 7 upon the History 
of the Nights. A plain and literal translation. B 
R. F. Burton. To be completed in 10 vols., 8vo. Vol. I. 
now ready. Benares: Printed by the Kamashastra Society. 
Per. vol., net, $8.50. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies 


only. 
The Nutshell Series. Collected and edited by Helen K. 
Johnson. Wit and Humor, Wisdom, Epigram, and 


Epitaph, Sentiments, Philosophy, Proverbs. Six ele- 
nt little volumes, bound in seal and in a seal skin 
x. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.00. 

The Gem Series. Five dainty little vellum volumes, in 
a box, of pithy quotations, Religious, Witty, Wise and 
Poetic. hite, Stokes & Allen. $2.50. 

Renaissance in Italy. By J. A. Symonds. 
5 vols., 8vo. H. Holt & Co. $10.00. 

Novels and Poems of T. B. Aldrich. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $9.00. 

Fifty Years Amo Authors, Books and Publishers. 
By J. C. Derby. p. 739. G. W. Carleton & Co. $2.00. 

The Works of W. M. Thackeray. ‘ Standard Edition,” to 
be completed in 26 vols.,8vo. Vol. XXIV. Lovel the 
Widower, The Wolves and the Lambs, Denis Duval. 
To which is added an Essay on theWritings of Thack- 
eray by Leslie Stephen. With Illustrations by the 
author and F. Walker. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


In a Good Cause. A Collection of Stories, Poems and 


New edition. 


Six vols. in a box. 


Illustrations. 4to, pp. 297. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Social Silhouettes. (Being the Impressions of Mr. Mark 
Manhattan.) Edited by Edgar Fawcett. Pp. 368. 


Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 
“Unique literary work; extremely entertaining.”’—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 

Carlyle. Personally and in his Writings. 
Masson. Pp. 119. London. 9 cents. 
Their Christmas Dinner, by Charles Dickens. Christ- 

mas, by Washington Irving. Vellum. G. R. Lockwood 


&Son. 40 cents. 

vesa. As originally published by 
eing a fac-simile reproduction of 
Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 


By David 


The Pilgrim’s Pr 
John Bunyan. 
the first 


ition. Pp. 232. 
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The Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 


Recreation. By Izaak Walton. Being a fac-simile 
reprint of the first edition, published in 1653. Pp. 246. 
Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 

By-Ways of Nature and Life. 
New edition. Pp. 383. Paper. 
50 cents. 

Parlor Varieties. Plays, Pantomimes and Charades. 
Part lI. By Emma E Brewster and Lizzie B. Scrib- 
ner. Pp. 146. Paper. Lee & Shepard. 30 cents. 

Some Thoughts on Moderation. (Applied to alcohol 
as a beverage.) By A. Gustafson. Pp. 87. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 40 cents. 

MUSIC. 


The Standard Operas. Their Plots,their Music,and their 
Composers. A Hand-book. By Geo. P. Upton. Pp. 343. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. Yellow edges, $1.50; gilt 
edges, $2.00. 

“Each group of operas is preceded by an admirably 
brief and clear sketch of the career of their composer, 
and theexposition given of the character and standing 
of the several works is always modest and judicious. In 
a word, Mr. Upton has done well a work that was thor- 
oughly worth doing.’’—Times, Chicago. 

St. Nicholas Songs, with Illustrations. The words from 
St. Nicholas Magazine, with Original Music by Dam. 
rosch, Molloy, Warren, Mosenthal, Millard, Bristow, 
Stanley, Stoeckel and others. Folio. The Century Co. 
Cloth, $3.50; leather, gilt edges, $5.00 

“All the music in this book was composed expressly 
for it and appears in no other form.’’—Publisher’s An- 
nouncement. 

The Principles of lxepression in Pianoforte Pla 
By A. ¥. Christiani. 8vo, pp. 303. 
$3.00. 

Franklin Square cone Collection. Two Hundred 
Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, 
Nursery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 
No. 3. 8vo. Harper & Bros. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Pease’s Singing Book. For the use of High Schools and 
Singing Classes, By F.H. Pease. 8vo. Boards. Ginn 
& Co. 380 cents. 


By Clarence Deming. 
é. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ing. 
Harper & Bros. 


POETRY. 


The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson, Iilus- 
trated. ‘‘ Tremont Edition.” Red Line. Pp. 216. Gilt 


edges. Ticknor & Co. $2.50. 
The Same. Pocket Edition. $1.00. 
Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Iliustrated. 


“Tremont Edition.” Red Line. Pp. 314. Gilt edges. 
Ticknor & Co. $2.50. 

The Same. Pocket Edition. $1.00. 

The English Poets. Selections with Critical Introduc- 
tions by various writers, and a general introduction 
by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 
New edition, revised. 4vols. Macmillan & Co. $5.00. 

A Quaker Love Story, and other Poems. By Maria W. 
Jones. Pp. 80. Net, $1.00. 

Immortality Inherent in Nature. By W. 8S. Barlow. Pp. 
40. Fowler & Wells Co. 60 cents. 


Saint Nicholas and Christmas Eve. Vellum. G. R. 
Lockwood & Son. 40 cents. 
Tennyson Forget-Me-Nots. A Text-Book of Tennyson 


Quotations for the Vest Pocket. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Plain, 25 cents; gilt edges, 40 cents. 

Poems for Christmas and New Year. By Frances R. 
Havergal. Vellum. G.R. Lockwood & Son. 40 cents. 

The Christmas Basket Holiday Entertainment. e | 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Velium. White, Stokes 
Allen. 50 cents. 

The Star of Bethlehem. 
Son. 40 cents, 


Vellum. G. R. Lockwood & 


ART. 


Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon. Forthe Use of Stu- 
dents and Schools. By Frank Fowler. Pp.8& Text 
and Plates. Cassell & Co. $2.50. 

Oil Painting. A Hand-book for the Use of Students and 
Schools, By Frank Fowler. Pp. 159. Cassell & Co. 
$1.50. 

Practical Hints on Composition in Pictures. By J. 
Burnet. Pp. 56. Boards. Art Hand-Books.—X. Ed- 
ited by Susan N. Carter. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

The Place of Artin Education. By T. Davidson, M.A. 
Paper. Ginn & Co. 24 cents. 


FICTION. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By C. E. 
Craddock. Pp. 308. Houghton, Mifilin & Co. $1.25. 
“The name of George Eliot rises 10 our lips once and 
again as weread ‘The Prophet.’ . . . This book gives 
her (the author) an indisputable place in the first rank of 
American novelists.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Rudder Srenge. m4 F. R. Stockton. New edition. Mlus- 
trated  & rost. Pp. 322. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00 

“A most happy combination of author and artist.”— 

The Critic. 

~ Woman. By Nora Perry. Pp. 181. Ticknor & Co. 

1.00, 
“Wholesome, refined and elevating.”—Literary World. 
aon. 2 By Mary A. Tincker. Pp. 3%. J. B. Lippincott 
Co 1.25. 

Put Aounder. By Dortie M. Clay. Pp. 48. G. W. 
Carleton & Co. $1.50 

An IlUl-Regulated Mind. By Katharine Wylde. H. 
Holt & Co. Paper, 25 cents; ‘Leisure Hour Series,” 
cloth, $1.00. 

** 48 We Went Marching On.’’ A Story of the War. 
By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Pp. 310. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The Novels of Charles Pe New edition. 6 vols. 
Macmillan & Co. $6.00. 

Ressie’s Fortune. By Mrs. M. J. Holmes. Pp. 459. G. 
W. Carleton & Co. $1.50 

Rutledge. By Miriam C. ‘Harris. New edition. Pp. 504. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. ° 

A Perfect Adonis. By = Cc. Harris. Pp. 380 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Richard Vandermarck. By Miriam C. Harris. New edi- 
tion. Pp. 330. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 25. 

St. Philips. By Miriam ‘C. bo New edition. Pp. 340. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


wt By Mary 8. Tiernan. ‘Pp. 306. H. Holt & Co. 


On Both Sides. By Frances C. Baylor. Pp. 478. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
**Miss Baylor’s charming story.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
mM monncten. An Ideal Love Story. By Sangrée. P 
‘x 4. . W. Carleton & Co. $1.00. , - ™ 
Roses S. Shadow. By T. R. Sullivan. Pp. 270. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
The Last Meeting. By Brander Matthews. Pp. 268. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
“A novel which combines successfully the old style of 
story, full of plot, and the modern, more subtle, anualyti- 
cal methods.”—Publisher’s Announcement. 


Tell Your Wife. Pp. 2&8. Lee & Shepard. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Slings and Arrows, and other Tales. by Hugh Conway. 
P . 366. H. Holt & Co. Paper, 30 cents; oe Hour 
Series,’ ’ cloth, $1.00. 

A Mission Flower. An American Novel. By G. H. Pi- 
card, Pp. 42. White, Stokes & Allen. $1.00. 

A Wayward Life; or, A Girl’s Destiny. Pp. 235. G. W. 
Carleton & Co. $1.00 


Criss-Cross. By Grace D. Litchfield. Pp. 256. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents 


“Ame Try book is something to be grateful for, and such 
a one is ‘ Criss Cruss.’ ’’—The Critic. 
a By Grant Allen. Pp. 361. Paper. D. Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents. 


“Fresh, onteruataias. and pleasant from beginning to 
end.”—Pall Mall Gazet 


A Struggle. a arene os Four Parts. By B. Phillips. New 
edition. Pp. 17. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 2% cents, 


Robert Ord’s Atonement. By Rosa N. Carey. Pp 467. 
Paper. J.B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 


The Dark House. A Knot Unravelled. By G. M. Fenn. 
Pp. 184. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 
A Woman’s Triumph. A True Story of Western Life. 
Pp. 80. Paper. A. H. Andrews &Co. 2% cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


The Courting of Mary Smith. By F.W. Robinson. 2 
cents. . 


A Strange Voyage. By W.C. Russell. 20 cents. 
Mrs. Hollyer. By Georgiana M. Craik. 20 cents. 
Babylon. By Cecil Power. 2 cents. 
My Wife’s Niece. By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Rom. 
ney.” 2 cents. 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


The Luck of the Darretls. By J. Payn. 2% cents. 
Houp-La. By J.8. Winter. 25 cents. 

Self-Doomed. By B. L. Farjeuon. 25 cents. 

Matthus, and his Work. By J. Bonar, M.A. 25 cents. 
The Dark House. By G.M. Fenn. 2% cents, 


The Ghost’s Touch, and other Stories. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. 25 cents. 
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The R i Mail. 4 Curiosities and Romance. By J. 
W. Hyde. 25 cents 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les Chers Voisins! Parl’Auteur de os Bull et Son 
Ile. Pp. 372. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Elles et Lui! ParGyp. Pp. 287. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Le Lieutenant Bonnet. Par Hector Malot. Pp., 385. Pa- 
per. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

La Princesse Rouge. Par Emile Blavet. Premiére Par- 
tie. Pp. 300. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Les Millions de Monsieur Joramie. Par Emile Riche- 
bourg. III. L’Héritiére. Pp. 368. Paper. Paris, Net, 
90 cents. 

Petits Cahiers de Leon Cladel. Illustrations de Gam- 
bard. Pp.128 Paper. Paris. Net, $1.50. 


JUVENILE. 


The Boy Travellers in South America. Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey Through Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, ——— Republic, and 
Chili, with descriptions of Patagonia an Terra Del 
Fuege, and Voy ages upon the Amazon and La Plata 
Rivers. penne ully illustrated. Pp. 510. Harper & 
Bros, 

St. Season. An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Conducted by Mary M. Dodge. Vol. for 1885, in two 
parts. The Century Co. Per part, $2.50 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny. Being Parts of Me 4 
*“ Natural History,” edited for ae and Girls, with 
an - os a by John 8. White, LL.D. Illus. 
trated. Pp. 326. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 

Historic Boys. Their + 4y ors, Their Achievements, 
and Their Times. oe — Illustrated. Pp. 
259. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25. 


The Boy’s Book of Battle th wg A collection of Verses 
illustrating some notable events in the History of the 
United States of America, from the Colonial period to 
the outbreak of the Sectional War. By T. D. English, 

, LL.D. With historical notes and numerous en- 
gravings. Pp. 168. Harper & Bros. 

Zigzag Journeys inthe Levant. Witha Talmudist Sto- 
Be -Teller. ASpring Trip of the Zigzag Club through 

pt and the Holy Land. By H. Butterworth. Fully 
: aoe Pp. 304. Estes & Lauriat. Boards, $1.75; 
} ot 

The White Swans, and Other Tales. By Hans Andersen. 
Colored illustrations. Boards. E,. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

Three Vassar Girls in Italy. A Holiday Excursion of 
three College Girls. By Lizzie W. Champney. Lllus- 
trated. Pp. 240. Estes &Lauriat. Boards, $1.50; cloth, 


Chatterbox for 1885. Edited by J. E. Sete, M.A. Es. 
tes & Lauriat. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.7. 

Rod and Gun Series. By Harry Castlemon. 3 vols. in 
a box. Containing The Young Wild Fowlers (new 
volume), The Rod and Gun Club, Don Gordon’s Shoot- 
ing Box. Porter & Coates. $3.75. 

Winter Fun. By W.0O. Stoddard. Pp. 273. Chas. Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The Golden West. ‘As Seen by the L ey! Club. By 
Margaret Sidney. Fully illustrated. Pp. 388. Boards. 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.75. 

The Satin Wood Box. By J.T. Teeattge. Illustra- 
ted. Pp. 170. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

Stem to Stern; or, Building the Boat. By Oliver Optic. 
Illustrated. Pp. 24 Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Stories of Invention. Told by Inventors ‘and their 
friends. By E. E. Hale. Pp. 297. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

One Commonplace Day. By Pansy. Pp. 513. D. Lo- 
throp & Co. $1.50. 

Some Boys and Girls. Edited by Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Al- 
den). Illustrated. Boards. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

Wide Awake. Vol. T. eee. Pp. 391. D. Lothrop 
&Co. Boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

Our ~~ Ones and The Nurs - Illustrated Stories 

and Poems for Little People. T. Adams (Oliver 
Sesto, editor. rouse 5 lustrated. Pp. 384. Boards. 
Estes & Luuriat. $1.75. 

Little Folks. A Magazine for the Young. . = 
Pp. 380. Cassell & Co. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

The Nursery—N. Illustrated. Stories and Poems for 
Little ey Profusely illustrated. Boards. Estes 
& Lauriat. $1.25. 

Babyland for 1885. Edited by Vg Editors of Wide 
‘Awake. Illustrated. Boards. . Lothrop &Co. 75 
oon 
for te te ny Old, for A Profusely 

—— iy | y” Boards. BE. & J. 


Sunday 
illustrated. B. Young & Co. 
$1.25, 
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Here and There in Our Own Country. Embracing 
Sketches of Travel and Descriptions of Places, ete. 
By Popular Writers. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 214. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. 
Mary J. Morrison (“ Jenny Wallace’’). 
trated borders in tints. 


Compiled b 
With illus. 


4to, pp. 236. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Our Young Folks’ History of the Roman pomeptre. By 
W. Shepard. Illustrated. Pp. 478. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50. 

Bric-a-Brac Stories. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Pp. 299. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00. 

Through the Meadows. By F. E. Weatherly. Colored 
illustrations. Boards. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Ring Around a Rosy. Pictures and Verses. By Mary 
A. Lathbury. Colored illustrations. Boards. R. 
Worthington. $2.00. 

Rose-Buds. By Virginia Gerson. Colored illustrations. 
Boards. White, Stokes & Allen. $2.00. 


Animal Stories, Old and New, Told in Pictures and 
Prose. By H. Weir. Colored illustrations. Boards. 
E, P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 

Marvels of Animal Life. By C. F. Holder. Illustrated. 
Pp. 240, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Four Feet, Two Feet,and No Feet; or, Furry and Feath- 
ery Pets, and How They Live. Edited by Laura E. 
Richards. Fully illustrated. Pp. 282. Estes & Lau- 
riat. $1.75. 


Our New Way Round the World. By C. C. Coffin. New 
edition. Lllustrated. Pp. 508. Boards. Estes & Lau- 
riat. $1.75. 

We Young Folks. Original Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. H- B. Stowe, G. C. Eggleston, Nora Perry, Su- 
san Coolidge, Sophie May, Sarah O. Jewett, Mary E. 
Wilkins. and others. Illustrated. Boards. D. To. 
throp& Co. $1.50. 


Our Little Men and Women. Illustrated Stories and 


Poems for Youngest Readers. Pp. 296. Boards. D. 
Lothrop & Uo. $1.50. 
Little Chicks and Baby Tricks. By Ida Waugh. Col- 


ored illustrations. Boards. 

Topsy Turvy. By C. M. C. B. 
& J. B. Young &Co. $1.50. 

Friends and Foes from Fairy Land. By The Right 
Hon. Lord Bradbourne. Illustrated. Pp.367. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
K. Bolton. Portraits. Pp. 367. 
$1.50, 

Children of AU Nations; Their Homes, Their Schools, 
Their Playgrounds. With original illustrations. Pp. 
254. Boards. Cassell & Co. $1.25. 

Chatterbox Junior. Lllustrated. 
ington. $1.25. 

O’er Many Lands, on Many Seas. By G. Stables, M.D., 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Illustrated. Pp. 226. E. 


By Sarah 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


Boards. R. Worth- 


R.N. Lllustrated. Pp. 176. Boards. Cassell & Co. 
$1.25 

Story Land. Large print stories for Little Folks. Il- 
lustrated. Boards. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 


Little Patience Picture Book. Edited by Mrs. S. Barker. 
Pp. 376. Boards. Geo. Routledge & Sons. $1.25. 

Little Sunbeam’s Picture Book. Colored illustrations, 
Boards. Geo. Routledge & Sons. $125. 

Children’s Voices. A Book of Simple Songs Set to Mu- 
sic. By R. B. Addison. Illustrated in colors and 
tints. Boards. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

What The Little Ones Saw. By Chatty Cheerful. 
lustrated. Pp. 176. Boards. Cassell & Co. $1.25. 

What They Did. Stories about Some Little People and 
Their Friends. By Evelyn C. Geikie. Fully illus- 
trated. Boards. Geo. Routledge & Sons. $1.25. 

Rob Clarton’s Story. By Parthene B. Chamberlain. [1- 
lustrated. Pp. 274. T. ¥Y.Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Lives of the Presidents of the United States. In Words 
of One Syllable. By Mrs. H. W. Pierson. Illustrated. 
Pp. 188. Boards. Geo. Routledge Sons. $1.00. 

History of Ireland, In Words of One Syllable. By Ag- 
nes Sadlier. Illustrated. Pp. 200. Bourds. Geo. 
Routledge & Sons. $1.00. 

Cradle Songs and Stories. Profuscly illustrated. 
Boards. R. Worthington. $1.00. 

Slate and Pencil People. Pictures by F. Onper; Verses 
by Emma A. Opper. Quarto, boards, White, Stokes 
& Allen. $1.00. 

Child =. Edited by Mrs. F. A. Humphrey. Illustra- 
ted. Boards. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

St. Nicholas Gift Book, 
Boards. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Il. 


Illustrated on every page. 
$1.00. 
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Merry Little People. By Virginia Gerson. Colored il- 
lustrations. Boards. White, Stokes & Allen. $1.00. 
The Picture Book of the Sa ity of Animals. Illus- 
trated by H. Weir. Pp.276. Boards. Geo. Routledge 

&Sons. $1.00. 

Picture Fable Book. MUlustrated by H. Weir. 
Boards. Geo. Routledge & Sons. $1.00. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. 
Pp. Boards. ell & Co. $1.00. 

Ting Men and Maidens. Colored illustrations. Boards. 
White, Stokes & Allen. $1.00. 

Little Blossoms. By VirginiaGerson. Colored illustra- 
tions. Boards. White, Stokes & Allen. $1.00. 

The Proverbs Series. 3 vols. Containing Ursula’s 
Stumbling Block, by Julia Goddard; Fritters, by 
Surah Pitt; Major Monk’s Motto, by Rev. F. Lang- 
bridge, M.A. Cassell & Co. Per vol., $1.00. 

A, B, C. Drawn and colored by T. Pym. Boards. 
75 cents. 

Sundays. Pictures and Readings for the Home Circle. 
Pp. 183. Boards. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

You Days. Plays and Ways of Little Ones at Home, 
with instructive stories. Illustrated. Boards. D. 
Lothrop & Co. 75 cents, 

The Absent-Minded putey. For Boys and Girls. By 
Margaret Vandegrift. New edition at reduced price, 
Colored illustrations. Pp. 117. Net, 75 cents. 


Little Bell, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Margaret Vandegrift. Illustrated in colors. New 
edition at a reduced price. Boards. Net, 75 cents, 


SCIENCE—PHRENOLOGY. 
The Story of the Heavens. By R.S. Ball, LL.D. Illus- 





Pp. 278. 
Illustrated. 


trated. 8vo, pp. 551. Gilt top. Cassell & Co. $5.00. 
An Atlas of Practical Elementa Biology. By G. B. 
Howes; with a Preface by Prof. Huxley, P.R.S. 


Quarto, pp. 116. London. Net, $4.00. 

Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. New edition, embodying Wutts’ “ Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry.” Pp. 1056. Lea Brothers & Co. 
Cloth, $2.75; sheep, $3.25. 

Mineralogy Simplified. Easy Methods of Identifying 
Minerals, including Ores, by Means of the Blowpipe, 
Flame Reactions, the Spectroscope, and Humid 
Chemical Analysis. Based on Prof. Von Kobell’s Tables 
for the Determination of Minerals, with an Introduc- 
tion to Modern Chemistry. By H. Erni, A.M., M.D. 
Second edition, revised and rged. Illustrated. Pp. 395. 
H.C. Baird & Co. $3.00. 

The Mathematical of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. By H. W. Wutson, D.Sc., F.R.S., and S. H. Bur- 
bury, M.A. 8vo. Vol. I.—Electrostatics. Clarendon 
Press Series. Oxford. Net, $2.75. 

The World’s Lumber Room. A Gossip about Some of Its 
Contents. By Selina Gaye. Pp. 316. Illustrated, 
Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
of Phrenology and om oo By N. Sizer, and 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D. Lilustrated. 8vo, pp. 184. 
Fowler & WellsCo, Paper, 40 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


REFERENCE—EDUOATIONAL. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. [V.—Beal—Biber. 8vo, pp. 464. Gilt 
top. Macmillan & Co. $3.25. 

. . . “And for the accuracy, learning, breadth, lib. 
erality, and general comprehensiveness, we have noth- 
ing to compare with this work as far as we have seen it.” 
—The Independent. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Ge hical 
Dictionary of the World, etc. New edition, thoroughly 
revised and greatly enlarged. To which is appended a 
series of supplementary tables of population, based 
upon the most recent census returns, Imperial 8vo, 
pp. 2680. Sheep. J. B. Lippincott Co. $12.0v, 


Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Hography and 
Mythology. By ——- Thomas, M.D. LL.D. New 
edition, thoroughly rev and gyealy ay Imperial 
8vo, pp. 2550. Sheep. J.B. Lippincott Co. $12.00. 

A Hand- Book of Poetics. For Students of English Verse. 
By F. B. Gummere, Ph.D, Pp. 250. Ginn &Co 81.10. 


Overpressure in High Schools in Denmark. Translated 
from the Danish of Dr. Hertel by C. G. Sérenson. 
With Introduction by J. Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 148. London. $1.0). 

Lectures on Teaching. By J.G. Fitch, M.A. New edition. 
Witha Preface by an American Normal Teacher. Pp. 
393. Macmillan & Co. Net, $1.00. 

A Brief Hand-Book of English Authors. BY oO. F. 
Adams. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 171. 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 


A Manual 
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ECONOMICS—FINANCE—COMMERCE. 
ew gag His we. By James Bonar, M.A. 8vo, 


« Phe po 


mirable "iad instructive a 

science for many aday.’’— Literary 

Protectioniam. The Ism which Teaches that Waste 
makes Wealth. By W.G.Suamner. Pp. 172. H. Holt 
&Co. $1.00. 

Hard Times. A Few Suggestions to the Workers, and a 
Broad Hint to the Rich. By John Smith. Pp. 183. In- 
dustrial Union Pub. Co. 75 cents. 

The American Dollar, and the An << German Com- 
bination to make Gold Dearer. By R. W. Hughes. Pp. 
80. Paper. West, Johnston & Co. Net, 50 cents. 

The Panama Canal, Its History, by: Political As ts, 
and Financial Difficulties. By J ee, L.B. 
Pp. 248. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1. 50. 


RELIGIOUS-—METAPH YSICAL. 


History of Christian Bostrsas. By H. C. Sheldon. 2 
vols. arper & Bros. $3.50, 

The Pentateuch; Its Origin and Structure. An Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories. By E. C. Bissell,D.D. Pp. 
434. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 00. 

Microcosmus: an Essay Concerning Man and His Rela. 
tion to the World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated 
from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. 
Constance Jones. 2 vols.,8vo. Scribner & Welford. 
Net, $10.50. 

Sermons on the Christian Life. 
Pp. 4220. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


The Purpose of oceeeie- By Mrs. A. P.Sinnett. Pp. 
107 loaten. Net, 3 


issued upon his 


By John DeWitt, D.D. 
$2.50. 


The Life of Duty. A . ear’s Plain Sermons on the Gos- 
pels or Episties. By H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. 2 
vols, nm. Net, $3.00. 

The ey Commentary. Edited b 
D.D. The Pentateuch. 5 vols. 
Co. $4.50. 

mighe Studies of the ‘<i Day. Pp. 292. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

Sunctee on the Soul. A Series of Suggestions. 
Carpenter. Pp. 329. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.2: 

A Layman’s Study of the English Bible. eanieteeet 
in its Literary and Secular Aspect. By Francis Bow- 
en, LL.D. Pp. 145. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The Witness of the Church to eet | Faith. By J. 
Mulcahey,8.T.D. Pp.2M. J. Pott. $1.25. 

The Spirit of the New Testament; or, The Revelation ot 
the Mission of Christ. By a Woman. Pp. 5 $1.25. 

Pastor’s Hand-Book. A Ritual of Scriptural webs Po- 
etical Selections and Studies for Weddings, Funerals, 
and other Official Duties. By W. W. Everts. Pp. 106. 
Leather. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 

** Defence and Con rmation’?’ of the Faith. 
—— Lectureship” for 1885, p. 201. 
nalls. . 


The People’s Bible: Discourses Upon Holy Scripture. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol.1. 8vo, pp. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50. 


Immortality. A Clerical Symposiumon What are the 
Foundations of the Belief in the immortality of Man. 
By the Rev. Canon Knox-Little, M.A.; Prebendary C 

A. Row, M.A.; Rabbi H. Adler; Principal Cairns, D. D.: 
i EK. W hite; Prof. G. G. Stokes, F.R.S., and 
others. Pp. 259. Thos. Whittaker. $1.50. 

The Old and New Testaments, in their Mutual Rela. 
tions. By F. Gardiner, D.D. Pp.352 J. Pott. ha 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Lm. 
Lange, D.D. Translated and edited, with ations, 
by Philip Schaff, D.D. New edition. ‘evo. Vol. IV 
the Old Testament, ae Joshua, Judges x | 
Ruth. Vol. VII., containing Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther. Vol. X., ee Ec- 
clesiastes, and The Song of Solomon has. Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., $3.00. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Britain, during 
the Nineteenth Century. St. Giles’ Lectures. By 
Jobn Tulloch, D.D., LL:D. Pp. 338. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. q 


Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 
na box. Cassell & 


ee 


“ The El- 
Funk & Wag- 


The Light of Asia, and The Light of the World. Acom- 
son of the Legend, the Doctrine and the Ethics of 

the Buddha w theStory, the Doctrine and the Eth- 
ies of Christ. By 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. Pp. 390. Lon- 
don, $2.00 

The Blood Covenant. A Primitive Rite, and Its Bear- 

ings on Scripture. H.C. Trumbull, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
351. Chas.Scribner’s Sons. Net, $2.00. 

The Prince of Peace. An Illustrated Daily Text-Book 
of Precept and Promise. For the vest pocket. T. 
Whittaker. 25 cents. 


political pp will find me one of the most ad. | 








ion of Revelation. A Critique of corr sh 
Opinions Concerning the Old Testament. 
.— Ph.D. Pp.34. Paper. G. P. a FR 
cen 


MEDICAL—HYGIENE--NURSING. 


The myo ane Art of Midwifery. By W. T. Lusk, 
A.M., D. Newe revised and enlarged. 8v0, pp. 
763. p> Appleton &Co. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 

A Text- Book of Pharmacology, Therapeutics and Ma- 

teria Medica. By T. L. Brunton, M. . Sc., Se 

ermmeed to 8 to ee United States Pharmacopoeia by F.H 

Williams, 8vo, pp. 103. Lea Brothers & Co 
Cloth, $5.50; yo 50. 

aay ad Chemistry. By E. am at Ph. > BO, L., 

, F.R.S., and F. R. Japp, M.A., Ph.D Lc. 
avo, 1 pp. 693. "Lea Brothers &' Co. Cloth, $3.73; "dinun 
7 
A Text-Book of Medical Chemistry. For Medical ane 
Pharmaceutical Students and Practitioners. By E 
H. Bartley, M.D. Pp. 376. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $2.50. 
A Manual of Weights, sand Tables, and Sate @vav- 





ity, etc., with Rules and Tab By O. Oldberg, 
_D. Pp. 238. Net, $1.50. 

ee of the Skin. By L. A. Dubrin " 

“M.D. y et 130. J. B. Lippincott ‘Co. 60 cents ” 


Twenty-Five Years With the Insane. By Rented Put- 
nam. Pp. 157. John MacFarlane. 75 cents 
Lectures on the Principles of House Dratuage. 
P. Putnam. Pp. 125. Ticknor & Co. 75 cents. 

A Text-Book of Nursing. For the Use of Trainin 
Schools, Families, and Private Students. Compil 
by Clara 8. Weeks. Pp. 396. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Mitk Analysis, and Infant Feeding. A Practical Treat- 
ise on the Examination of Human and Cow’s Milk, 
Cream, Condensed Milk, etc., ane Directions as to the 
Diet ot Young Infants. Pea - Meigs, M.D. Pp. 102. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.00 

Common Sense in the Nursery. a Marion Harland. 
Pp. 205. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


COOK-BOOKS—POULTRY. 

The Unrivalled Cook- Book, and Housekeeper’s Guide. 
y Mrs. Washington. Pp. 624. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
The Kentucky Housewife. A Collection of Recipes for 
Cooking. By Mrs. P. A. White. Pp. 316. Belford, 

Clarke & Co. $1.00. 
The Raising and Management of 
—- hic Report of the Meetir 


By J. 


Poultry,ete. A Pho- 
ig of Breeders and Ex- 

_ eld in Boston, March 7, 14, 1885. Pp. 125. Paper, 
upples, Upham & Co. 50 cents. 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, € marked “nt” (which require ten per ; 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





PopuLAR NUMBERS: 048, 14, 130, 333, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
NEW AND OLD 


BOOKS 


NEW YORK. 





At prices lower than ever before 
quoted. Send your address on 
a postal card and we will mail 
you FREE, a copy of our 3d 
ANNUAL FALL CATALOGUE, 


embracing a choice collection of old books from pri- 
vate libraries, and standard new books, all offered at 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from former prices. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Washington St., Boston. 
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WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR BOOKS. 
ROSEBUDS. One of the most charming color 


books for children which have ever been published. 
Sixty-four pages of designs of little ones in miny 
colors and in mono-tints, by VIRGINIA GERSON. 
Beautifully printed in the highest grade of color- 
work. Bound in double covers with design of rose- 
buds and little children. 4to, boards, varnished 
covers, cloth back, $2.00. 


LITTLE BLOSSOMS. MERRY LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. TINY MEN AND MAIDENS. Each 
one of these three books contains a part of ROSEBUDS, 
and each one of the three has its own separate and 
distinct cover of most delicate and beautiful color- 
Ay Boards, varnished covers, cloth back, each book 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
A MISSION FLOWER. By Georce H. Picarp. 


The publishers are confident of marked success for this excel= 
dent piece of work. Most attractively printed and bound, 
with oo of apple-blossoms stamped in colors on clot. 

comer, $1.00. 





A WELCOME LAUGH-PRODUCER. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. Second series. 
Selected from the brightest American humorous paper, 
“Life.” A collection of the best things which have 7 
in it since the issue of THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. FIRST 
SERIES. Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and 
humorous ary ee brown cover, in red and gold. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $3.00. 





A HUMOROUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK FOR LITTLE 
ONES, by F. OpPER (of Puck) and EMMA OPPER. 


SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE. Large first 
edition already sold. Second in press. The illustra- 
tions are amnsing and are engraved so that their lines 
appear in white upon a black ground, in “slate and 

neil” style. With bright colored cover designed 
y F. OprpER. Large, flat 4to, boards, $1.00. 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 4 collection 


of recent etchings made or selected especially for this book. 
With text, including an essay on etching in America. By J. 
R.W. Hitrcucock. Size of page, 1744 x3 inches. 

A companion to the extremely successful Some Modern 
Etchings, of which every copy has been sold. 

Original plates by some of our foremost American 
etchers, comprising BRETON COURTYARD (Ax /mpression 
of Sunlight), by J. S. King.—CHRISTMAS EVE, 46y W. H. Shel- 
ton.—A SEASIDE RESIDENCE, éy Henry Farrer.—A MORNING 
WALK, 4y Hamilton Hamilton.—MOONLIGHT AT LOW TIDE, 
by f C. Nicoll.—THE DUCK’S PARADISE, 4y Charles Volkmar. 
—GRANDPA, é6y Katherine Levin.—GOATS, dy J. A. S. Monks. 
—BEACH AT GLOUCESTER, MASS., 6y Kruseman van Elten.— 
THE MANDOLIN PLAYER, éy/. /. Calahan. 

Regular impressions on an er. Bound in dark 
olive-green cloth with remarkable stamping on cover, 
in white and gold, $10.00; same, in black portfolio, $12.50. 
Each copy numbered. 

THE ABOVE PRICES WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT 
NOTICE AS SOON AS FEW COPIES REMAIN UNSOLD. 

Only five of the proof copies remain unsold. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS. By 
SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. Studies of many flowers 
printed in the highest grade of color-work, in repro- 
duction of this celebrated artist’s water-color de- 
signs. 4series, each containing 12 different designs. 
Size of plate, 8x9 inches. Price, each series in a neat 
box, $2.00. 

i ~y in deference to frequent expressed wishes 
for Miss Skelding’s designs in this shape. 

















A COMPANION TO “ FIFTY SOUPS.” 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By THomas J. Mur- 


REY, formerly professional caterer of the Astor House. 
With many valuable hints and directions concerning 


breakfast breads, fruits, beverages, and dainty dishes. 
= Murrey’s own recipes. A most desirable little 
volume. 


Attractively printed on fine laid paeee. 
Covers in colors, with dainty and appropriate design. 
16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, stam in gold and 
color, 75 cents. 

A NEW EDITION OF 


VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES. By the 
== “Fifty Soups.” Cloth, attractively bound, 
40 Cents. 





TWO ADDITIONS TO THE tomo SERIES OF DAINTILY 
BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Edited by Francis 


TURNER PALGRAVE. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S POEMS. Now first 
collected in one volume, which will be an agreeable 
surprise to lovers of Dickens. 

Each of these two is beautifully printed on the finest 
laid per, uniformly with the other volumes in this now 
no series. 


The other volumes in the series are— 
1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE’ S POEMS, 


2. GEORGE ELIOT'S MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS, 
. GEORGE ELIOT’S SPANISH GYPSY, 
THOMAS GRA Y’S POEMS, 
W. M. THACKERA Y’S POEMS, 
. GOETHE'S FAUST, 
. LONDON LYRICS, LOCKER, 
. LONDON RHYMES, LOCKER, 
9. HEINE’ S BOOK OF SONGS. 
New Illuminated Parchment Paper Binding for this Series. 
Each voiume bound in limp parchment-paper with 
hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on cover, 
title and back prin in red ink. Separate design of 
each volume, $1.00; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, novel 
design in metal, $1.00; half calf, —_— new colors, gilt 
— 22.50; limp, full pocket-book calf, round corners, 
red-un 


der-gold edges, $3.50; tree calf, new colors, gilt 
edges, $4.50; mottled calf, solid gilt edges, elegant (new), 
$6.50. 


SY An KR & 


Nore.—The series now numbers 11 vols., including the 
above two, and a new, very plain and neat binding is 
ready, in which they will be sold, in SETS ONLY, at $10.00 
for the 11 vols. 


FIELDING’S NOVELS. I. The new “ Favorite 
Edition,” printed from the same plates as the octavo 
edition, on good paper. With numerous new illustra- 
tions, made especially for these novels. In a neat 
and attractive binding. Four volumes, brown cloth 
extra, $1.50 per volume. 








For full descriptions, send for White, Stokes, & Allen’s new Catalogue. 


Mailed free to any address. 
miscellaneous and holiday books. 


Contains announcements of many interesting new 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address 
at publisher’s expense, on receipt of advertised price. 





WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The Standard Biography of Lincoln. The Great Historical Rewm - 


LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD. 


This able and absorbingly interesting work, at 
once a biography and a history, is distinctly ac- 
knowled to be the one adequate and satisfactory 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“Mr. Arnold’s ‘Life of President Lincoln’ is excellent 
in almost me? | respect. . . . Theauthor has painted a 
graphic and lifelike portrait of the remarkable man who 
was called to decide on the destinies of his country at 
the crisis of its fate.’"—From a two-column review in a recent 
issue of the London Times. 

“ The book is particularly rich in incidents connected 
with the early career of Mr. Lincoln; and it is without 
exception the most satisfactory record of his life that 

yet been written. Readers will also find that in its 
entirety it isa work of absorbing and enduring interest 
that will enchain the attention more effectually than any 
novel.” —Magazine of American History. 

“ Decidedly the best and most complete Life of Lin- 
coln.”—Contemporary Review, London. 

“The only Life of Lincoln thus far published that is 
likely to live.”—New York Sun. 

“Exhibiting the greatest figure of our time in its true 
perspective.”—New York Tribune. 


Large 8vo, 462 pages, with portrait. Price, $2.50. 
Lives of the Great Composers. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS. 


From the German of Dr. Louis NoHL, by G. P. UpTon. 
COMPRISING 
Life of HAYDN. Life of MOZART. 
Tafe of WAGNER. Life of BEETHOVEN. 
Life of LISZT. 
With portraits. Price, per volume 


The five volumes, in neat box, per set. on 
In half calf, in neat box, per set i 


“ This series is of importance to thorough musical cult- 
”*— Boston Globe, 












Eighth Edition of the Popular 


MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY. 


By Amy Far. 


“They are charming letters, both in style and matter; 
and the descriptions of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt, and Deppe, 
with each of whom Miss Fay studied, are done with ail 
the delicacy of a sketch by Meissonier.”—Globe, Boston. 


12mo. Price, $1.25. 


A Golden Series. 
GOLDEN POEMS. 


By British and American Authors. Richly bound. 
Full gilt. Cloth, $2.00; morocco antique, $3.50. 
“It isclearly the best selection and arrangement of = 


shorter and more familiar poems in our language that 
has yet appeared.”—The Advance. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 

From nae Orators, Divines, Philosophers, 
Statesmen, and Poets. ~y > eee full gilt, cloth, 
$2.00; morocco antique, $3.50. 

“The contents are truly golden thoughts. They con- 


sist of the choicest possible selections from the writings 
of the best authors all over the world.”—Commercial (Cin- 





THE SURGEON'S STORIES. 


From the Swedish of Z. Topexrus, Professor 
of History, University of Finland. 
COMPRISING 

TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF. 

TIMES OF BATTLE AND REST. 
TIMES OF CHARLES XII. 
TIMES OF FREDERICK I. 
TIMES OF LINNAUS. 
TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 

These wonderful historical romances have now 
been before the American public, in translations of 
exceptional excellence, for a little over a year, and 
their popularity, large from the first, is constantly 
increasing. Fresh, healthful, vigorous, full of his- 
torical and human interest, crowded with warlike 
adventure, with tender love scenes in the court, 
the camp, the grove, with brilliant pictures of regal 
life in palaces and castles, and peasant life out- 
doors and in cottages, and at the same time per- 
vaded with a high moral spirit—it is no wonder . 
that Mr. R. H. Stoddard has described them as 

‘*The most important and most readable series of 
foreign fiction that has been translated into English 
for many years.” 

Nor that the Boston GLoBE should say: 

‘* They ought to be read by every lover of fiction; 
they will reveal to him new and artistic work.” 
And the PHtLADELPHIA PREss, that: 

** No one could possibly fail to be carried along 
by the torrent of fiery narration which marks these 
wonderful tales.” 

Each book is complete in itself, but a historical 
sequence and unity connect the series. 






EPO cesetincnittcnsccccerssnacencinens $1.00 
LT {3 ee 6.00 
th TR 


An Invaluable Literary Hand-book. 
THE BOOK-LOVER. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING. 
By James Batpwiy, Ph.D., 
Author of ‘“‘English Literature and Literary Crit- 
icism,” ‘‘ Story of Siegfried,” etc. 


“*The Book-Lover’ is compact with suggestions and 
wisdom.”—New York Mail and Express. 


“Crowded with thought and valuable information. 
- « « « Itisa practical answer to the question, ‘ What 
shall I read ? *—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 

16mo, gilt_ top, 202 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATED WO- 
MEN; AND MEN, WOMEN, AND 
MONEY. 


Two Essays, by Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, and Mrs. 


Frances Ekin Allison. Square 16mo. Price, 50 
cents. 
“It is strong in its ent, stirring in its appeal for 


justice, and written in the modest, womanly met that 


makes it very attractive.”—Inter Ocean. 





~_ JANS 


If not for sale by local booksellers, the above will be mailed, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


EN, McCLURG & CO., 117 & 119 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Handbook for Lovers of the Opera. 


THE STANDARD OPERAS 


Their Plots, Their Music,and Their Composers. 
BY GEORGE P. UPTON. 


1z2mo. Flexible Cloth, Yellow Edges, $1.50. 
Flexible cloth, full gilt, gilt edges,. . . $2.00 
Half calf, gilt top, " ° : + a ai 3.25 
Half morocco, giltedges, ....... 3.75 
Full morocco, flexible, very elegunt, . 6.00 


‘*Each group of operas is preceded by an admira- 
bly brief and clear sketch of the career of their 
composer, and the exposition given of the character 
and standing of the several works is always modest 
and judicious. In a word, Mr. Upton has done well 
a work that was thoroughly worth doing.” — Times, 
Chicago. 

‘*Mr. Upton’s close attention to musical subjects 
for the last thirty years has given him qualifications 
for the task which few possess, and which no one 
could acquire to order. The opera-goer will turn to 
this book with a feeling of relief at the thought that 
it is no longer in¢Gumbent upon him to wade through 
the dreary length of a badly translated libretto in 
order to find out beforehand what an opera is about. 
Mr. Upton has rendered opera-goers a service for 
which they should be grateful, in preparing a hand- 
book for their special use. He has selected a list of 
operatic works, sixty-three in number, and repre- 
senting twenty-two composers, and has briefly anal- 
yzed them in this compact volume.—News, Chicago. 


A Unique Book of Travel. 
WE Two ALONE IN EUROPE. 


BY MARY L. NINDE. 
Illustrated From Original Designs. 


12mo. 348 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


The foreign travels which gave rise to this vol- 
ume were of a novel and perhaps unprecedented 
kind. Two young American girls—one the daugh- 
ter of Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—went abroad with him, and, he being com- 
pelled to return home, they were courageous enough 
to continue their journeyings alone. They spent two 
years in travel, going as far north as the North Cape 
and south to the Nile, and including in their route 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. It isa charming pic- 
ture of the Old World as seen by young eyes. The 
various scenes are brought before us in new aspects, 
and new points of interest are discovered. The 
illustrations, made from original designs, add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., 
Cor. WaBASH AVE. AND Mapison St., CHICAGO. 
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yew Books and Recent Publications of 


T.Y.CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


, 
Tennyson's Complete Poems. 
Illustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full-page illustra. 

tions by celebrated artists. Engraved by George T. 

Andrew. Uniform in size and style with Cambridge 

Book of Poetry. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5.00; morocco, 

gilt, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00. 

It is well known that up to the present time there has 
been no really first-class illustrated edition of Tennyson pub- 
lished in this country. It is hoped and believed by the 
publishers that this attempt to produce such an edition 
will meet with a generous recognition and response from 
those who desire to possess a work of enduring value, 
illustrated by the best artists, printed on fine paper, and 
bound in a neatand attractive style befitting the works, 
of this great author. 


Red-Line Poets—Persian Leopard Edition. 


20 vols., $3.00 per vol. In new and elegant leather bindings, 
round corners, padded covers, each volume in a box. 
The neatest and most attractive line of poets in leather 
bindings ever = on the market at so low a price. 
Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Meredith, 

Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, Shakespeare, 

Mrs. Browning, Hemans, Longfellow, Procter, Tennyson, 

Byron, Ingelow, Moore, Red-Letter Poems, Whittier. 


Red-Letter Poems. 


By English men and women. L[llustrated edition. 24 full- 
page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.50; morocco or 
tree calf, $7.50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms—A Dictionary of 
Literary Disguises. 


Edited by William Cushing. 8vo (subscription), cloth, 
$5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn. Revised, corrected and 
enlarged by the addition of over 1,200 quotations. By 
ANNA L. WARD. Crown 8vo, beveled boards, $2.50; inter- 
leaved edition, $3.50. 


Her Majesty's Tower. 
By W. HEPWORTH Drxon. A History of the Tower of 
sondon, 2 vols, 2mo, 47 illustrations, $3.50. 


Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our Time. 
By JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON FARRAR, 
LoUIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. Edited by 

James Parton. With 60 illustrations. 8svo, —_ 

This valuable work is composed mainly of biographical 
and descriptive sketches of distinguished persons in this 
country and Europe, written by some of the most brill- 
iant writers of the present time. They have been care- 
fully edited by Mr. James Parton, and will be found not 
only of interest but of permanent value. 


General Gordon, the Christian Hero. 
A careful and well-written life of this knightly soldier, 
especially adapted to young people. 1!2mo, $L25, 

The story of Gordon’s eventful and romantic life is here 
told clearly and graphically, and is tg a very suc- 
cinct and wortiiy record of a wonderful career, which 
more than any other in modern times has aroused the 
hearty ——— and affection of his countrymen and 
the admiration of the world. 


Little Arthur’s England. 


By Lapy CALcoTT. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and 
easy language all the essential facts of English history 
for young people. Imo, cloth, $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s France. 
On the plan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in 
uniform style. 12mo, $1.25. 
**Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”— Boston Advertiser. 


Abbott's American History. 

New edition. 4 vols., $6.00 per set. 

This series has formerly been published in 8 vols. at 

$10.00 per set. We desire to increase their circulation 

and have therefore prepared an edition in 4 vols., with all 

the cuts and illustrations, at $6.00 per set. They are well 

known to the trade, and their steady sale each year isa 
sufficient proof of their appreciation by the public. 


Birchwood. 
By JAK. I2mo, $1.25. 
The initial volume of a new series b 
promise, who has produced a work o 
and value to young people. 
Also, in preparation, by the same author, 
THE FITOH CLUB. THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. 
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a writer of great 
unusual interest 
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D. LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKS. 


is Handsomely designed lithographed cover. Boards, cloth, ornate and 


p. . 
In this book the talented author of “So as by Fire,” and “The Five 
Little Peppers,” furnishes evidence that, in the field of travel and descrip. 
tions of natural scenery, she possesses talent fully equal to that displayed 
in the field of choice fiction. The pictures of the Trans-Mississippi States, 
and the sunny slopes of the Pacific, are characterized by keen vigor and 
individuality. The book is of intense interest, and is fully illustrated. 
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The Golden West. As 
seen by the Ridgway 
ub. 
By Marcaret SIDNEY. 





A Family ph Through Mexico is the latest issue in the popular 
Family Flight series. This volume does for Mexico what the other volumes 
do for France, Spain, etc. Price, $2.50. 

The narrative combines history, geography, natural scenery, descrip- 
tions of resources, peoples and customs with an adroitly woven web of 
travel and adventure. 


Another of the celebrated Fam- 
ily Flight Books. 

By Epwarp Everett HALE 
and Susan HALE. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, with an exquisite inset 
in color and lettering in gold, $12.00; also in leather binding, $15.0. 

This magnificent folio has original features, which cannot fail to secure 
for it a unique place among holiday volumes. The text consists of twelve 
[= ene by the most famous poets, from Chaucer to Browning, and the hero- 

nes of these poems, represented in characteristic situations, are the sub- 
jects of the superb series of pictures by F. H. LUNGREN, who has been en- 
gaged on the work fo rmore than a year. The illustrations are masterpieces 
of photogravure, printed by hand on the finest imported India paper, 
mounted on the best American plate paper, no two pictures in the whole volume 
of the same or tone. 

Popular edition, An octavo edition of the above, with the illustrations 
printed from the finest wood engravings. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3.00; alliga- 
tor, $3.00; silk plush, $6.00, 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Superb illustrations, by F. H. LUNGREN. 
Large quarto, eae bound in cloth, with inset in color and lettering 
in gold, $3.00; also in leather binding. $1.00, 

In this superb holiday volume Mr. Butterworth describes in graphic prose 
ten famous historic events that have fallen on Christmas day, from the early 
celebration in the catacombs of Rome, to that in the cabin of the May- 
flower. These ten historic events are the subjects of ten beautiful and dra- 








edges, $3.00. 


Heroines of the Poets. 


Edition de Luxe. 


Wonderful Christmases 
of Old. 


Edition de Luxe. 





| Words of Our Hero. _ 


Wedding Day Book. — 








Small quarto. In brown printings. Twelve beautiful Ideal Heads by F. 
H. LUNGREN. Twelve joyous poems of youth by “ M. E. B.” Unique bind. 


Asrenand by Rose PORTER, each in unique binding, design embossed 
in gold, ribbo: ts. 


The most attractive volume ever issued. Contains Charles Egbert Crad- | _ 


dock’s last serial story, “ Down the Ravine,” short stories by the best writers, 
and three hundred choice illustrations by distinguished artists. Boards, 
8 at einen neta cictinice cee A 
‘With seventy-two pen and ink character drawings by HASSAM. For the 


d 
L75; cloth, $2.25. 

first time since the publication of “Alice in Wonderland” and “ Through the 
Looking Glass,” we have a wonder-story worthy to be placed alongside 
these famousclasses. 75cents. 0 aes 

In this phically-written and wonderfully-entertaining volume, boy 
life in the Navy of the United States is described by a navy officer, in a 
manner which cannot fail to please the boys. $1.50. 


A beautiful new quarto of the Illustrated Science Series. “Overhead,” 
ag Awe yy and “ Eyes Right,” are also in new covers, uniform with the 
above. $1. 


Brighter and more winsome than ever; containsa charming budget of 
dainty short stories and beautiful illustrations. Among the serial articles 
of permanent value are “Kings and Queens at Home,” “Stories of Favorite 
Authors.” It is especially suited for use in homes and schools. Boards, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.00. fs nesta de 

Very attractive in its illuminated cover, in ten colors and gilt edges. Is 
the most complete and admirable book to instruct and stimulate young 
people toward true artistic development which has been issued. $2.00. 


The volume of this year contains more than the usual variety of in- 
structive and tical matter for young people. Handsomely illustrated 
and attractively bound in boards, $1.00. New editions of the three previous 
volumes have been prepared to meet the demand for complete sets of this 








The Merry Months All. 
| Helps By the Way. — 
| Faith Songs, Hope Songs, — 


Songs of Love. 


Wide Awake, “T.” 


In No-Man’s Land. 
By Evsrince S. Brooks. 
Boy Life in the 

United States Navy. 
By H.H.Ciark. 
| Up Hill and Down Dale. 
Our Little Men and 
Women for 1885. 








| Young Folks’ Art Book. 


‘Chatauqua Young Folks 





remarkable series. 





Annual, 1885. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


They also publish five periodicals for Young People and the Family, adapted to all ages. AU Booksellers receive subscriptions for them. 
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OUR LITTLE ONES and the NURSERY. 
Vol. 4. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited 
by WILLIAM T. ADAMS (Oliver Optic). This beautiful 
volume consists of original stories and ms by 
the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited. It is embellished with 370 entirely 
original illustrations, drawn expressly for the work by 
the most celebrated book illustrators in America, and 
engraved on wood in the highest style, under the super- 
intendence of George T. Andrew. 1 vol., quarto, illu- 
minated board covers and linings, $1.75; 1 vol., quarto, 
cloth and gilt, $2.25. 


FOUR FEET, TWO FEET, and ~ NO 
FEET. 


Edited by LAuRA E. RIcHARDS. Animated Nature for 
the youngest readers, including stories of domestic 
pets, descriptions of strange and curious animals, their 
dwellings and habits. Illustrated with nearly 250 wood 
aque all original in design, and engraved by 
George T. Andrew. One of the most beautiful and 
interesting juvenile books ever issued. 1 vol., quarto, 
jiliuminated covers, $1.75; 1 vol., quarto, cloth, 
bevelled and gilt, $2.50. 


THE NURSER Y—N. 


The bound volume of this popular annual, now in its 
TWENTIETH YEAR, is enlarged in size and printed on 
fine tinted and calendered paper. It consists of origi- 
nal stories and new illustrations, with illuminated 
cover lithographed by L. Prang & Co. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated board cover, $1.25. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE LEVANT 


By H. BUTTERWORTH. An account of a tour of the Ziz- 
zag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, including 
a trip up the Nile and visit to the ruins of Thebes, 
Memphis, etc. With 200 new and appropriate illus- 
trations and lithographed cover by L. Prang & Co. 
lvol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and lin- 
ings, $1.75; 1 voi., small quarto, cloth, bevelled gilt, $2.25, 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ITALY. 


By Lizz1g W. CHAMPNEY. The Vassar Girls in this vol- 
ume spend the summer in travelling through the vine. 
yards of Italy, visiting ali the large cities, and passing 
some time in Rome, in the Vatican, the Catacombs, 
ete. Illustrated by Champ and others. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated boa covers and linings, $1.50; 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


LENORE. 


By EDGAR ALLAN PoE. This charming is embel- 
lished with 14 beautiful and original illustrations by 
Henry Sandham, engraved in the best possible style. 
l vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; 1 vol., small 
quarto, alligator, assorted colors and styles, $1.50; 1 vol., 
small quarto, full American seal, gilt edges, $2.50; 1 vol., 
small quarto, full Spanish calf, gilt edges, $5.00. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


By JoHN KEATS. With 24 new and original illustrations 
by Edmund H. Garrett, engraved by Geo. T. Andrew. 
One of the most artistic of holiday books. 1 vol., small 
quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; 1 vol., small quarto, alliga- 
tor, assorted colors and styles, $1.50; 1 vol., small quarto, 
full American seal, gilt edges, $2.50; 1 vol., small quarto, 
full Spanish calf, gilt edge, $5.00. 





LALLA ROOKH, Tae Vettvm Epiriox. 


By THoMAS Moore. This charming oriental m is now 
for the first time produced in a style worthy of itself. 
It is illustrated with about one hundred and forty 
photo-ctehings made from designs of the best artists 

n America, together with several from European and 
Persian artists. The illustrations are printed in a 
variety of colors on vellum paper, and the text of the 
peom 8 set in with the illustrations in artistic style. 

hisis without doubt the most sumptuous and elabor- 
ate art book ever published in America, 1 vol., quarto 
bound in parchment paper, and in vellum cloth folio, 
with stamped ribbons, $15.00; 1 vol., quarto, full Ameri- 
can seal, gilt, $17.50. 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


A series of twenty original etchings by American artists, 
among whom are James D. Smillie, Thomas Moran, 
Parrish, Ferris, Garrett and others, with descriptive 
text printed in red and black, and biographical matter 
by 8S. R. Koehler and others. Edition limited to 350 
copies, divided as follows: 5 copies, proofs on genuine 

rchment, text on vellum paper, in parchment port- 
folio, $150.00; 15 copies, = on satin, text on vellum 
paner, in satin portfolio, $75.00; 40 copies, proofs on 
ndia per, text on vellum paper, in vellum cloth 
portfolio, $35.00; 40 copies, proofs on Japan paper, text 
on vellum paper, in parchment portfolio, 00; 250 
coptes, proofs on Holland paper, in cloth portfolio, 
15.00. 


THE MODERN CUPID. 
A bright attractive series of verses illustrative of ‘‘ Love 


on the Rail,” with dainty a Lge erm = i. 
on lim 


togravure plates and printed in tints. 
to 370 copies, divided as follows: 5 copies, proofs on 
genuine parchment, in parchment portfolio, .00; 15 


copies, proofs on satin, in satin portfolio, $25.00; 35 
copies, proofs on Japan paper, in parchment paper 
portfolio, $15.00; 65 copics, proofs on India paper, in 
white vellum cloth rtfolio, $15.00; 250 copies, proofs 
on vellum paper, ia cloth portfolio, $7.50. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD and FOREST. 


A new series of colored plates of our native wild flowers. 
By ISAAC SPRAGUE. niform with “ Beautiful Wild 
Flowers.” With illustrative text and selections from 
our great ts. 1 vol., large quarto, cloth, bevelled 
and full gilt, $3.75. ; 


BEAUTIFUL FERNS. 


Containing ten superbly colored life-size plates of our 
American ferns. Plates from original drawings b 
Cc. E. Faxon and J. H. Emerton. Text by Prof. D.C. 
EATON of Yale College. 1 vol., large quarto, cloth, bev- 
elled and full gilt, $3.75. . 


FOREST, ROCK, and STREAM. 


Twenty beautiful steel engravings by W. H. Bartlett and 
others, illustrating the beautiful natural scenery of 
America, with descriptive text by N. P. Willis and 
illustrative poems Ly many authors. 1 vol., large 
quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $3.75. 


PICTURESQUE RUSSIA and GREECE. 


Comprising a series of grand and realistic views of the 
natural scenery of these countries, together with the 
architectural beauties, reproduced in fine wood engrav- 
ings from drawings of the most celebrated European 
artists. Text by Leo de Colange, LL.D. 1 vol., large 
quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $3.75. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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1. 
A Strong-minded Woman; or, Two 
Years After. 


A Sequel to “Lal.” By Wm. A. Hammonp, M.D. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Alhoum> in one way a sequel to “Lal,” “A Strong- 
minded Woman” is an independent work, complete in 
itself. The story treats incidentally of some of the lead- 
ing issues of the time; and in the character of the heroine 
= filling a secondary place—the reader will find a just 
and admirable portrait of a “ strong-minded ” but emi- 
nently intellectual woman. 
Dr. Hammond's Novels previously published : 

LAL. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

DOCTOR GRATTAN. mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

MR. OLDMIXON. i2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


II. 
Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil 


War. 
By Admiral Davip D. Porter. One volume, 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Admiral Porter's anecdotical reminiscences of the 
war are written in an animated style. They are always 
dramatic, often amusing, and give many unfamiliar in- 
side views of events in that trying period. They re!ate 
to Events at Pensacola, the Attack on New Orleans, 
Ericsson and the Monitor, Ascending the Mississippi, 
the Siege of Vicksburg, General Grant at Vicksburg, Ad- 
miral Farragut, the Yazoo Pass Expedition, General 
Sherman, the Red River Ex ition, Naval Battle at 
Grand Gulf, General Butler in New Orleans, Visit of 
President Lincoln to Richmond, and various other events 
of the war. 


Il. 
History of the Formation of the Consti- 
lution of the United States. 


By Georce Bancrort. One volume, 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2.50. 

This volume includes the original two. volume edition 
of the work, with an Appendix, containing the Constitu- 
tion and Amendments. It is designed for the conveni- 
ence of students, and is sold separately from the other 
volumes of Bancroft’s History. 


IV. 
A Text-‘Book of Nursing, 
FOR THE USE OF TRAINING SCHOOLS, FAM- 
ILIES, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. Com- 
iled by Ciara 8. Weeks, Superintendent of 
ining School for Nurses, Paterson. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


. The text-book here offered has been prepared not 
} merely to give information and lay down rules, but to 
guide systematic training ona = subject, and to 
facilitate thoroughness of school- work. 


V. 
‘Babylon. 


A Novel. By Grant ALLEN. 16mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale all booksellers ; or will be sen‘ by mail, post- 
pata, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, and & Bond Street, New York. 





DIAL 


On Both Sides. 


By Miss FANNY CoURTENAY BAYLOR. Containing 
“The Perfect Treasure” and ‘On This Side, 
the whole forming a complete story. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.25. 

“ Nosuch faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant and incisive 
etapa nea of English and American types has before 
een achieved. The wit of the story is considerable. It 
is written brilliantly, yet not flimsily. It is the best in- 
ternational novel that either side has hitherto produced. 

It is written by an American woman who really knows 

both countries, and who has shown that she possesses 

powers which = to put herin the front rank of fic. 
tion.” —New York dune. 


Aurora. 

A novel. By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, author of 
‘The Jewel in the Lotos,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

“A novel of qupencntineey power and merit. One of 
the most powerful parts of the book is that in which the 
eter = of Ischia is described. But other ts are as 
beautiful as genuine word-painting could make them.”— 


— Courant. 

‘Miss Tincker is a very brilliant writer, with a keen 
insight into human nature, and with a rare power of ex- 
pression, and in her stories she brings all her abilities into 
play. She never writes carelessly or flippantly, hence 
the popularity of her stories.” Philadelphia Herald. 


; ° 

Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire. 

By WILLIAM SHEPARD. Uniform with ‘“ "a 
Folks’ Plutarch” and ‘‘ Josephus.” 8vo. Wit 
illustrations. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.50. 

** Presents, in a volume of great elegance, a piece of 
history that may be read with advantage by a good 
many who are not strictly ‘Young Folks.’ Mr. She 
writes like a man, though writing for the young. His 
book is one that creates a desire for knowledge and then 
satisfies it.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


’ ~ $ 
The Queen’s Empire; 
Or, Ind and Her Pearl. 
By JosePpH Moore, Jr., F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘Out- 
lying Europe and the Nearer Orient.” Illus- 
trated with 50 phototypes selected by Geo: 
Herbert Watson. Crown 8vo. spenges y 
bound in extra cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


The Golden Treasury Calendar. 

An Elegant Design. By Witt H. Low. Chromo- 
Lithographed in 22 Printings on cardboard 10x15 
inches. With a Tablet containing —pe 
Selections from Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden asury” 
for each day of the year. $1.00. 


The Enchiridion of Criticism. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHEPARD. Small 4to. Uni- 
form with the ‘‘Enchiridion of Wit.” Extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Vellum, $2.00. Half mo- 
rocco, $3.00. 
Horse and Man; 
Their Mutual Dependence and Duties. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., author of ‘‘ Homes 
Without Hands,” etc. With illustrations. 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. 


Young Folks’ Queries. 

Cabinet 4to. Fully illustrated. Uniform with 
‘Young Folks’ Ideas” and ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys 
and Wherefores.” Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.., Publishers, 


715 and 71, Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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